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THE GHOST WITH THE GOLDEN CASKET. 


Is my soul tamed 
And baby-rid with the thought that flood or field 
Can render back, to scare men and the moon, 
The airy shapes of the corses they enwomb? 
And what if ’tis so—shall I lose the crown 
Of my most golden hope, cause its fair circle 
Is haunted by a shadow ? Old Play. 


N the Scottish side of the sea of 
Solway, you may see from Allan- 

bay and Skinverness the beautiful old 
castle of Caerlaverock, standing on a 
small woody promontory, bounded by 
the river Nith on one side, by the deep 
sea on another, by the almost impassa- 
ble morass of Solway ona third ; while 
far beyond, you observe the three spires 
of Dumfries, and the high green hills of 
Dalswinton and Keir. It was former- 
ly the residence of the almost princely 
names of Douglas, Seaton, Kirkpatrick, 
and Maxwell: it is now the dwelling- 
place of the hawk and the owl; its 
courts are a lair for cattle, and its walls 
afford a midnight shelter to the passing 
smuggler; or, like those of the city 
doomed in Scripture, are places for the 
fishermen to dry their nets. Between 
this fine old ruin and thé banks of the 
Nith, at the foot of a rove of pines, 
and within a stone-cast of tide-mark, 
the remains of a rude cottage are yet 
visible to the curious eye—the bramble 
and the wild-plum have in vain tried to 
triumph over the huge, gray, granite 
blocks which composed the foundations 
of its walls. The vestiges of a small 
garden may still be traced, more par- 
Ucularly in summer, when roses and 
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lilies, and other relics of its former 
beauty begin to open their bloom, cling- 
ing amid the neglect and desolation of 
the place, with something like human 
affection to the soil. ‘This rustic ruin 
presents no attractions to the eye of the 
profound antiquary, compared to those 
of its more stately companion, Caerla- 
verock Castle; but with this rude cot- 
tage and its garden connects a tale so 
wild, and so moving, as to elevate it, 
in the contemplation of the A 
above all the princely feasts and feudal 
atrocities of its neighbour. 

It is now some fifty years since I vis- 
ited the parish of Caerlaverock ; but 
the memory of its people, its scenery, 
and the story of the Ghost with the 
Golden Casket, are as fresh with me as 
matters of yesterday. I had. walked 
out to the river-bank one sweet after- 
noon of July, when the fishermen were 
hastening to dip their nets in the com- 
ing tide, and the broad waters of the 
Solway s€a were swelling against bank 
and cliff, as far as the eye could reach. 
It was studded over with boats, and its 
more unfrequented bays were white 


with waterfowl. I sat down onasmall 


grassy mound between the cottage ruins 
and the old garden plat, and gazed, 
with all the hitherto untasted pleasure 
of a stranger, on the beautiful scene be- 
fore. : 

Over the whole looked the stately 
green mountain of Criffel, confronting 
its more stately, but less beautiful neigh- 
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bour, Skiddaw ; while between them 
flowed the deep, wide, sea of Solway, 
hemmed with cliff, and castle, and town. 
As I sat looking on the increasing mul- 
titude of waters, and watching the suc- 
cess of the fishermen, I became aware 
of the approach of an old man, leading, 
as one will conduct a dog in a string, 
a fine young milch cow, in a halter of 
twisted hair, which passing through the 
ends of two pieces of flat wood, fitted 
to the animal’s cheek-bones, pressed 
her nose, and gave her great pain 
whenever she became disobedient. ‘The 
cow seemed willing to enjoy the luxury 
of a browze on the rich pasture which 
surrounded the little ruined cottage ; 
but in this humble wish she was not to 
be indulged, for the aged owner, coiling 
up the tether, and seizing her closely by 
the head, conducted her past the tempt- 
ing herbage, towards a small and close- 
cropt hillock, a good stone-cast distant. 
In this piece of self-denial the animal 
seemed reluctant to sympathize—she 
snuffed the fresh green pasture, and 
plunged, and startled, and nearly broke 
away. 

I had often heard of the singular su- 
perstitions of the Scottish peasantry, 
and that every hillock had its song, ev- 
ery hill its ballad, and every valley its 
tale. I followed with my eye the old 
man and his cow; he went but a little 
way, till, seating himself on the ground, 
retaining still the tether in his hand, he 
said, “‘ Now, bonnie lady, feast thy fill 
on this good green-sward—it is hale- 
some and holy, compared to the sward 
at the doomed cottage of auld Gibbie 
Gyrape—leave that to smugglers’ nags: 
Willie o’Brandyburn and Roaring Jock 
o’Kempstane will ca’ the haunted ha’ a 
hained bit—they are godless fear- 
noughts.” I looked at the person of 
the peasant: he was a stout hale old 
man, with a weather-beaten face, fur- 
rowed something by time, and, perhaps, 
by sorrow. Though summer was at 
its warmest, he wore a broad chequer- 
ed mantle, fastened at the bosom with 
a skewer of steel,—a broad bonnet, 
from beneath the circumference of 
which straggled a few thin locks, as 
white as driven snow, shining like am- 
ber, and softer than the finest flax,— 
while his legs were warmly cased in 
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blue-ribbed boot-hose. Having laid 
his charge to the grass, he looked lei- 
surely around him, and espying me— 
a stranger, and dressed above the man- 
ner of the peasantry, he acknowledged 
my presence by touching his bonnet; 
and, as if willing to communicate some- 
thing of importance, he stuck the tether 
stake in the ground, and came to the 
old garden fence. Wishing to know 
the peasant’s reasons for avoiding the 
ruins, I thus addressed him :—*“ This 
is a pretty spot, my aged friend, and 
the herbage looks so fresh and abundant, 
that I would advise thee to bring thy 
charge hither; and while she continued 
to browze, I would gladly listen to the 
history of thy white locks, for they seem 
to have been bleached in many tem- 
pests.” Ay, ay,” said the peasant, 
shaking his white head with a grave 
smile, “ they have braved sundry tem- 
pests between sixteen and sixty; but 
touching this pasture, sir, I know no- 
body who would like to crop it—the 
aged cattle shun the place—the birds 
never build in the branches—the chil- 
dren never come near to play—and the 
aged never chuse it for a resting-place ; 
but pointing it out, as they pass, to the 
young, tell them the story of its desola- 
tion. Sae ye see, sir, having no good 
will to such a spot of earth myself, [ 
like little to see a stranger sitting in such 
an unblessed place; and I would as 
good asadvise ye to come owre with me 
to the cowslip knoil—there are reasons 
mony that an honest man should nae 
sit there.” I arose at once, and seating 
niyself beside the peasant on the cow- 
slip knoll, desired to know something 
of the history of the spot from which he 
had just warned me. ‘The Caledonia 
looked on me with an air of embarrass- 
ment :—“ I am just thinking,” said he, 
“ that as ye are an Englishman, I should 
nae acquaint ye with such astory. Ye'll 
make it, I’m doubting, a matter of re- 
proach and vaunt, when ye gae hame, 
how Willie Borlan o’Caerlaverock told 
ye a tale of Scottish iniquity, that cow- 
ed all the stories in southron book of 
history.” This unexpected obstacle 
was soon removed. ‘ My sage and 
considerate friend,” I said, “ I have the 
blood in my bosom will keep me from 
revealing such a tale to the scoffer a0 
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Scorner. Iam something of a Caerla- 
verock man—the grandson of Marion 
Stobie of Dookdub.” The peasant 
seized my hand—*“ Marion Stobie! 
bonnie Marion Stobie o’? Dookdub— 
whom I woed so sair, and loved sae 
lang !—I shall tell the grandson of bonnie 
Marion Stobie ony tale he likes to ask 
for; and the Story of the Ghost and 
the Gowd Casket shall be foremost.” 
“You may imagine, then,” said the 
old Caerlaverock peasant, rising at once 
with the commencement of his story 
from his native dialect into very passa- 
ble English—* you may imagine these 
ruined walls raised again in their beau- 
ty—whitened and covered with a coat- 
ing of green brom; that garden, now 
desolate, filled with herbs in their sea- 
son, and with flowers hemmed round 
with a fence of cherry and plum-trees ; 
and the whole possessed by a young 
fisherman, who won a fair subsistence 
for his wife and children, from the wa- 
ters of the Solway sea: you may im- 
agine it, too, as far from the present 
time as fifty years—There are only 
two persons living now, who remember 
when the Bonne-Homme-Richard, the 
first ship ever Richard Faulder com- 
manded, was wrecked on the Pellock- 
sand—one of these persons now ad- 
dresses you—the other is the fisherman 
who once owned that cottage—whose 
name ought never to be named, and 
whose life seems lengthened as a warn- 
ing to the earth, how fierce God’s judg- 
ments are. Life changes—all breath- 
ing things have their time and their sea- 
son ;—but the Solway flows in the 
same beauty—Criffel rises in the same 
majesty—the light of morning comes, 
and the full moon arises now, as they 
did then—but this moralizing matters 
little. It was about the middle of har- 
vest—I remember the day well—it had 
been sultry and suffocating, accompani- 
ed by rushings of wind,—sudden con- 
vulsions of the water, and cloudings of 
the sun :—TI heard my father sigh, and 
say, ‘ dool—dool to them found on the 
deep sea to-night—there will happen 
Strong storm and fearful tempest.’ The 
day was clesed, and the moon came 
over Skiddaw : all was perfectly clear 


and still—frequent dashings and whirl- 
ing agitations of the sea were soon 


; 
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heard mingling with the hasty clang of 
the waterfowls’ wings as they forsook 
the waves, and sought shelter among 
the hollows of the recks. The storm 
was nigh. The sky darkened down at 
once—clap after clap of thunder fol- 
lowed, and lightning flashed so vividly, 
and so frequent, that the wide and agi- 
tated expanse of Solway was visible 
from side to side—from St. Bees to 
Barnhourie. A very heavy rain, min- 
gled with hail, succeeded ; and a wind 
accompanied it, so fierce, and so high, 
that the white foam of the sea was show- 
ered as thick as snow on the summit of 
Caerlaverock Castle. Through this 
perilous sea, and amid this darkness and 
tempest, a bark was observed coming 
swiftly down the middle of the sea— 
her sails rent—and her decks crowded 
with people. ‘The carry, as it is called, 
ofthe tempest was direct from St. Bees to 
Caerlaverock ; and experienced swains 
could see that the bark would be driven 
full on the fatal shoals of the Scottish 
side—but the lightning was so fierce 
that few dared venture to look on the 
approaching vessel, or take measures 
for endeavouring to preserve the lives 
of the unfortunate mariners. My father 
stood on the threshold of his door, and 
beheld all that passed in the bosom of 
the sea. The bark approached fast— 
her canvas rent to threads, her masts 
nearly levelled with the deck, and the 
sea foaming over her so deep, and so 
strong, as to threaten to sweep the re- 
mains of her crew from the little refuge 
the broken masts and splintered beams 
still afforded them. She now seemed 
within half a mile of the shore, when a 
strong flash of lightning, that appeared 
to hang over the bark for a moment, 
showed the figure of a lady, richly 
dressed, clinging to a youth who was 
pressing her to his bosom. My father 
exclaimed, ‘ Saddle me my black horse, 
and saddle me my gray, and bring them 
down to the Dead man’s bank’—and 
swift in act’on as he was in resolve, he 
hastened to the shore, his servants fol- 
lowing with his horses. ‘The shore of 
Solway presented then, as it does now, 
the same varying line of coast—and the 
house of my father stood in the bosom 
of a little bay, nearly a mile from where 
we sit. The remains of an old forese 
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interposed between the bay at Dead- 
man’s bank, and the bay at our feet ; 
and mariners had learnt to wish that if 
it were their doom to be wrecked, it 
might be in the bay of douce William 
Borlan, rather than that of Gilbert 
Gyrape, the proprietor of that ruined 
cottage. But human wishes are vani- 
ties, wished either by sea or land.—I 
have heard my father say he could nev- 
er forget the cries of the mariners, as 
the bark smote on the Pellock-bank, and 
the flood rushed through the chasms 
made by the concussion—but he would 
far less forget the agony of a lady— 
the loveliest that could be looked upon, 
and the calm and affectionate courage 
of the young man who supported her, 
and endeavoured to save her from de- 
struction. Richard Faulder, the only 
man who survived, has often sat at my 
fire side, and sung me a very rude, but 
avery moving ballad, which he made 
on this accomplished and unhappy pair; 
and the old mariner assured me he had 
only added rhymes, and a descriptive 
line or two, to the language in which 
Sir William Musgrave endeavoured to 
soothe and support his wife.” 

It seemed a thing truly singular, that 
at this very moment two young fisher- 
men, who sat on the margin of the sea 
below us, watching their halve-nets, 
should sing, and with much sweetness, 
the very song the old man had describ- 
ed. They warbled verse and verse al- 
ternately—and rock and bay seemed to 
retain, and then release the sound.— 
Nothing is so sweet as a song by the 
sea-side on a tranquil evening. 


SIR WILLIAM MUSGRAVE. 


First Fisherman. 
O lady, lady, why do you weep ? 
Though the wind be loosed on the raging deep, 
Though the heaven be mirker, than mirk may be, 
And our frail bark ships a fearful sea,— 
Yet thou art safe—as on that sweet night 
When our bridal candles gleamed far and bright.”— 
There came a shriek, and there came a sound, 
And the Solway roared, and the ship spun round. 


Second Fisherman. 


** O lady, lady, why do you ery? 

Though the waves be flashing top-mast high, 
‘Though our frail bark yields to the dashing brine, 
And heaven and earth show no saving sign, 

There is one who comes in the time of need, 
And curbs the waves at we curb a steed” — 

The lightning came with the whirlwind blast, 
And cleaved the prow, and smete down the mast. 
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First Fisherman. 


“ O lady, lady, weep not, nor wail, > 
Though the sea runs howe as Daiswinton vale, 
Then flashes high as Barnhourie brave, 

And yawns for thee, like the yearning grave— 
Though *twixt thee and this ravening flood 
There is but my arm, and this splintering wood, 
The fell quicksand, or the famish’d brine, 

Can ne’er harm a face so fair as thine. 


Both. 


“ O lady, lady, be bold and brave, 

Spread thy white breast to the fearful wave 
And cling to me, with that white right hand, 
And I'll set thee safe on the good dry land.” —~— 
A lightning flash on the shallop strook, 

The Solway roar’d, and Caerlaverock shook, 
From the sinking ship there were shriekings east, 
That were heard above the tempest’s blast.— 


The young fishermen having con- 
cluded their song, my companion pro- 
ceeded—“ The lightning still flashed 
vivid and fast,and the storm raged with 
unabating fury; for between the ship 
and the shore, the sea broke in fright- 
ful undulation, and leaped on the green- 
sward several fathoms deep abreast. 
My father mounted on one horse, and 
holding another in his hand, stood pre- 
pared to give all the aid that a brave 
man could, to the unhappy mariners ; 
but neither horse nor man could endure 
the onset of that tremendous surge. 
The bark bore for a time the fury of 
the element—but a strong eastern wind 
came suddenly upon her, and, crushing 
her between the wave and the freestone 
bank, drove her from the entrance of 
my father’s little bay towards the dwell- 
ing of Gibbie Gyrape, and the thick 
forest intervening, she was out of sight 
inamoment. My father saw, for the 
last time, the lady and her husband 
looking shoreward from the side of the 
vessel, as she drifted along ; and as he 
galloped round the head of the forest, 
he heard for the last time the outery of 
some, and the wail and intercession of 
others. When he came before the fish- 
erman’s house, a fea: ful sight present- 
ed itself—the ship, dashed to atoms, 
covered the shore with its wreck, and 
with the bodies of the mariners—not a 
living soul escaped, save Richard Faul- 
der, whom the fiend who guides the 
spectre-shallop of Solway had _render- 
ed proof to perils on the deep. ‘The 
fisherman himself came suddenly from 
his cottage, all dripping and drenched, 
and my father addressed him.—‘ 9, 
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Gilbert, Gilbert, what a frightful sight 
is this—has heaven blessed thee with 
making thee the means of saving a hu- 
man soul ?’—* Nor soul nor body have 
I saved,’ said the fisherman, doggedly : 
‘I have done my best—the storm 
proved too stark, and the lightning too 
fierce for me—their boat alone came 
near with a lady and a casket of gold 
—but she was swallowed up with the 
surge.’ My father confessed afier- 
wards, that he was touched with the 
tone in which these words were deliv- 
ered, and made answer, ‘ If thou hast 
done thy best to save souls to-night, a 
bright reward will be thine—if thou 
hast been fonder for gain than for work- 
ing the mariners’ redemption, thou hast 
much to answer for..—As he uttered 
these words, an immense wave rolled 
landward as far as the place where they 
stood—it almost left its foam on their 
faces, and suddenly receding, deposit- 
ed at their feet the dead body of the 
lady. As my father lifted her in his 
arms, he observed that the jewels which 
had adorned her hair, at that time worn 
long—had been forcibly rent away— 
the diamonds and gold that enclosed 
her neck, and ornamented the bosom 
of her rich satin dress, had been torn 
off—the rings removed frony her fin- 
gers—and on her neck, lately so lily- 
white and pure, there appeared the 
marks of hands—not laid there in love 
and gentleness, but with a fierce and 
deadly grasp. The lady was buried 
with the body of her husband, side by 
side, in Caerlaverock burial-ground.— 
My father never openly accused Gil- 
bert the fisherman of having murdered 
the lady for her riches as she reached 
the shore, preserved, as was supposed, 
from sinking, by her long, wide, and 
stiff satin robes—but from that hour 
till the hour of his death, my father 
never broke bread with him—never 
shook him or his by the hand—nor 
spoke with them in wrath or in love. 
The fisherman, from that time too, 
waxed rich and prosperous—and from 
being the needy proprietor of a halve- 
net, and the tenant at will of a rude 
cottage, he became, by purchase, lord 
of a handsome inheritance—proceed- 
ed to build a bonny mansion, and call- 
ed it Gyrape-ha’; and became a lead- 
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ing man ina flock of a purer kind of 
Presbyterians—and a precept and ex- 
ample to the community. 


“ Though the portioner of Gyrape- 
ha’ prospered wondrously—his claims 
to parochial distinction, and the con- 
tinuance of his fortune, were treated 
with scorn by many, and with doubt 
by all: though nothing open or direct 
was said—looks, more cutting at times 
than the keenest speech, and actions, 
still more expressive, showed that the 
hearts of honest men were alienated— 
the cause was left to his own penetra- 
tion. ‘The peasant scrupled to become 
his servant—sailors hesitated to receive 
his grain on board, lest perils should 
find them on the deep—the beggar 
ceased to solicit an awmous—the dro- 
ver and the horse couper, an unscru- 
pling generation, found out a more dis- 
tant mode of concluding bargains than 
by shaking his hand—his daughters, 
handsome and blue-eyed, were neither 
wooed nor married—no maiden would 
hold tryste with his sons—though 
maidens were then as little loth as now ; 
and the aged peasant, as he passed his 
new mansion, would shake his head 
and say—‘ The voice of spilt blood 
will be lifted up against thee—and a 
spirit shall come up from the waters 
will make the corner-stone of thy hab- 
itation tremble and quake.’ It hap- 
pened during the summer which suc- 
ceeded this unfortunate shipwreck, that 
I accompanied my father to the Sol- 
way, to examine his nets. It was near 
midnight—the tide was making, and I 
sat down by his side and watched the 
coming of the waters. ‘The shore was 
glittering in star-light as far-as the eye 
could reach. Gilbert, the fisherman, 
had that morning removed from his 
cottage to his new mansion—the for- 
mer ‘was, therefore untenanted ; and 
the latter, from its vantage d on 
the crest of the hill, threw down to us 
the sound of mirth, and music, and 
dancing—a revelry common in Scot- 
land, on taking possession of a new 
house. As we lay quietly looking on 
the swelling sea, and observing the wa- 
ter-fowl swimming and ducking in the 
encreasing waters, the sound of the 
merriment became more audible. My 
father listened to the-mirth—looked to 
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the sea—looked to the deserted cottage, 
and then to the new mansion, and said : 
¢ My son, I have a counsel to give thee 
—treasure it in thy heart, and practise 
it in thy life—the daughters of him of 
Gyrape-ha’ are fair, and have an eye 
that would wile away the wits of the 
wisest —their father has wealth—I say 
nought of the way he came by it—they 
will have golden portions doubtless. — 
But I would rather lay thy head aneath 
the gowans in Caerlaverock kirk-yard, 
and son have I none beside thee, than 
see thee lay it on the bridal pillow with 
the begotten of that man, though she 
had Nithsdale for her dowry. Let not 
my words be as seed sown on the ocean 
—I may not now tell thee why this 
warning is given. Before that fatal 
shipwreck, 1 would have said Prudence 
Gyrape, in her kirtle, was a_ better 
bride than some. w ho have golden dow- 
ers. I have long thought some one 
would see a sight—and_ often, while 
holding my halve-net in the midnight 
tide, have I looked for something to 
appear—for where blood is shed there 
doth the spirit haunt for a time, and 
give warning to man. May I be 
strengthened to endure the sight I 
answered not—being accustomed to re- 
gard my father’s counsel as a matter 
not to be debated—as a solemn com- 
mand: we heard something like the 
rustling of wings on the water—accom- 
ied by a slight curling motion of 
the tide. ‘God haud his right-hand 
about us |? said my father, breathing 
thick with emotion and awe, and look- 
ing on the sea with a gaze so intense 
that his eyes seemed to dilate, and the 
hair of his forehead to project forward, 
and bristle into life.-—I looked, but ob- 
served nothing, save a long line of thin 
and quivering light, dancing along the 
surface of the sea: it ascended the 
bank, on which it seemed to linger for 
a moment, and then entering the fish- 
erman’s cottage, made roof and rafter 
leam with a sudden illumination.— 
‘T’ll tell thee what, Gibbie Gyrape,’ said 
my father, ‘ I wouldna be the owner of 
thy heart, and proprietor of thy right- 
hand, for all the treasures in the earth 
and ocean.’—A loud and piercing 
scream from the cottage made us thrill 
with fear, and ina moment the figures 
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of three human beings rushed into the 
open air, and ran towards us witha 
swiftness which supernatural dread 
alone could inspire. We instantly 
knew them to be three noted smug- 
glers, who infested the country ; and 
rallying when they found my father 
maintain his ground, they thus mingled 
their fears and the secrets of their trade 
—for terror fairly overpowered their 
habitual caution. ‘I vow by the night- 
tide, and the crooked timber,’ said Wil- 
lie Weethause, ‘ I never saw sic a light 
as yon since our distillation pipe took 
fire, and made a burnt, instead of a 
drink-offering of our spirits—I’ll up- 
hold it comes for nae good—a warning 
may be—sae ye may gang on, Wattie 
Bouseaway, wi’ yere wickedness—as 
for me, Ise gae hame and repent.’— 
‘ Saulless bodie !’ said his companion, 
whose natural hardiness was _ consider- 
ably supported by his communien with 
the brandy cup—‘ Saulless bodie, for a 
flaff o’ fire and a maiden’s shadow 
would ye forswear the gallant trade.— 
Saul to gude ! but auld Miller Morison 
shall turn yere thraflie into a drain-pipe 
to wyse the waste water from his mill, 

if ye turn back now, and help us nae 
through with as strong an importation 
as ever qbeered the throat and cheeped 
on the crapin. Confound the fizzen- 
less bodie ! he glowers as if this fine 
star-light were something frac the warst 
side of the world, and thae staring een 
0’ his are busy shaping heaven s sweet- 
est and balmiest air into the figures of 
wraiths and goblins.-—* Robin ‘Tel- 
fer,’ said my father, addressing the 
third smuggler, ‘ tell me nought of the 
secrets of your perilous craft—but 
tell me what you have seen, and why 
ye uttered that fearful scream, that 
made the wood-doves start from Caer- 
laverock pines.’ ‘Ill tell ye what, 
goodman,’ said the mariner, ¢ I have 
seen the fires o’ heaven running a3 
thick along the sky, and on the ocean, 
as ye ever saw the blaze on a bowl 0’ 

punch at a merry making, and _ neither 
quaked nor screamed ; but ye’ll mind 
the light that came to ‘that cottage to- 
night was one for some fearful purport, 
which let the wise expound; sae it 
lessened nae one’s courage to quail for 
sic an apparition, Od! if thought 
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living soul would ever make the start I 
gied an upcast to me, I’d drill his 
breast-bane wi’ my dirk like a turnip 
Janthorn.’ My father mollified the 
wrath of this maritime desperado, by 
assuring him he beheld the light go 
from the sea to the cottage, and that he 
shook with terror, for it seemed no com- 
mon light. ‘Ou, God! then,’ said 
hopeful Robin, ¢ since it was one 0’ our 
ain cannie sea-apparitions I care less 
about it—I took it for some landward 
spright! and now I think on’t; where 
were my een? did it no stand amang 
its own light, with its long hanks of 
hair dripping, and drenched ; with a 
casket of gold in ae hand, and the other 
guarding its throat. Ill be bound it’s 
the ghost o’ some sonsie lass that has 
had her neck nipped for her gold—and 
had she stayed till | emptied the bicker 
o’ brandy, I would have ask’d a cannie 
question or twae.’ Willie Weethause 
had now fairly overcome his consterna- 
tion, and began to feel all his love for 
the gallant trade, as his comrade called 
it, return. ‘ The tide serves, lads ! the 
tide serves—let us slip our drap 0’ 
brandy into the bit bonnie boat, and 
tottle away amang the sweet starlight 
as far as the Kingholm or the town 
quarry—ye ken we have to meet Bailie 
Gardevine, and laird Soukaway o’ La- 
dlemouth.’—They returned, not with- 
out hesitation and fear, to the old cot- 
tage; carried their brandy to the boat ; 
and as my father and | went home, we 
heard the dipping of their oars in the 
Nith, along the banks of which they 
sold their liquor, and told their tale of 
fear, magnifying its horror at every 
step, and introducing abundance of va- 
riations. 

“‘ The story of the Ghost with the 
Golden Casket, flew over the country 
side with all its variations, and with 
many comments: some said they saw 
her, and some thought they saw her 
appear again—and those who had the 
hardihood to keep watch on the beach 
at midnight, had their tales to tell of 
terrible lights and strange visions.— 
With one who delighted in the marvel- 
lous, the spectre was decked in attri- 
butes that made the circle of auditors 
tighten round the hearth ; while others, 
who allowed to a ghost only a certain 
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quantity of thin air to clothe itself in, 
reduced it in their description to a very 
unpoetic shadow, or a kind of better 
sort of will-o’-the-wisp, that could for 
its own amusement counterfeit the hu- 
man shape. ‘There were many who, 
like iy father, beheld the singular illu- 
mination appear at midnight on the 
coast ; saw also something sailing along 
with it in the form of a lady in bright 
garments, her hair long and wet, and 
shining in diamonds—and heard a 
strugyle, and the shriek as of a creature 
drowning. ‘The belief of the peasant- 
ry did not long confine the apparition 
to the sea coast—it was seen sometimes 
late at night far inland, and following 
Gilbert the fisherman,—like a human 
shadow—like a pure light—like a white 
garment—and often in the shape, and 
with the attributes, in which it disturb- 
ed the carousal of the smugglers. [ 
heard douce Thomas Haining,—a God- 
fearing man, and an elder of the Burgh- 
er congregation, and on whose word I 
could well lippen, when drink was kept 
from his head,—I1 heard him say that 
as he rode home late from the Rood- 
fair of Dumfries—the night was dark, 
there lay a dusting of snow on the 

und, and no one appeared on the 
road but himself,—he was lilting and 
singing the cannie of the auld sang, 
‘“ There’s a cuttie stool in our Kirk,” 
—which was made on some foolish 
quean’s misfortune, when he heard the 
sound of horses’ feet behind him at full 
gallop, and ere he could look round, 
who should flee past, urging his horse 
with whip and spur, but Gilbert the 
Fisherman! ¢ Little wonder that he 
galloped,’ said the elder, ‘ for a fearful 
form hovered around him, making ma- 
ny a clutch at him and with every 
clutch uttering a shrick most piercing 
to hear.” But why should I make a 
long story of a common tale? The 
curse of spilt blood fell on him, and on 
his children. and on all he possessed— 
his sons and daughters died—his flocks 
perished—his grain grew, but never 
filled the ear; and fire came from 
heaven, or rose from hell, and consum- 
ed his house, and all that was therein. 
He is now a man of ninety years—a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the earth— 
without a house to put his white head 
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in—with the unexpiated curse still 
clinging to him.” 

While my companion was making 
this summary of human wretchedness, 
I observed the figure of' a man, stoop- 
ing to the earth with extreme age, gli- 
ding through among the bushes of the 
ruined cottage, and approaching the 
advancing tide. He worea loose great 
coat, patched to the ground, and fastened 
round his waist by a belt and buckle,— 
the remains of stockings and shoes 
were on his feet—a kind of fisherman’s 
cap surmounted some remaining white 
hairs, while a long peeled stick sup- 
ported him as he went. My compan- 
ion gave an involuntary shudder when 
he saw him—“ Lo, and behold, now, 
here comes Gilbert the fisherman— 
once every twenty-four hours doth he 
come, let the wind and the rain be as 
they will, to the nightly tide, to work 
o'er again, in imagination, his auld 
tragedy of unrighteousness. See how 
he waves his hand, as if he welcomed 
some one from sea—he raises his voice 
too, as if something in the water re- 
quired his counsel—and see how he 
dashes up to the middle, and grapples 
with the water as if he clutched a hu- 
man being.” I looked on the old man, 
and heard him call in a hollow and 
broken voice; “O hoy! the ship, O 
hoy,—turn your boat’s head ashore— 
and my bonnie lady, keep haud o’ yere 
casket—Hech bet! that wave would 
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have sunk a three decker, let be a slen- 
der boat—see—see an’ she binna sail- 
ing aboon the water like a white swan ;” 
—and, wading deeper in the tide as he 
spoke, he seemed to clutch at some- 
thing with both hands, and struggle 
with it in the water—“ Na! na! din- 
na haud your white hands to me—ye 
wear owre mickle gowd in your hair, 
and o’er many diamonds on your bo- 
som, to ’scape drowning. ‘There’s as 
mickle gowd in this casket as would 
have sunk thee seventy fathoms deep.” 
And he continued to hold his hands 
under the water—muttering all the 
while. —* She’s half gone now—and 
I'll be a braw laird, and build a bonnie 
house, and gang crousely to kirk and 
market—now | may let the waves work 
their will—my work will be ta’en for 
theirs.’—-He turned to wade to the 
shore, but a large and heavy wave came 
dash on him, and bore him off his feet, 
and ere any assistance reached him, all 
human aid was too late—for nature was 
so exhausted with the fullness of years, 
and with his exertions, that a spoonful 
of water would have drowned him.— 
The body of this miserable old man 
was interred, after some opposition from 
the peasantry, beneath the wall of the 
kirk-yard ; and from that time, the 
Ghost with the Golden Casket was seen 
no more, and only continued to haunt 
the evening tale of the hind and the 
farmer. 





SONG OF THE MERMAIDS IN 


I. 
MERMAID. 

Fathoms deep beneath the wave, 

Stringing beads of glistering pearl, 
Singing the achievements brave 

Of many an old Norwegian earl ; 
Dwelling where the tempest’s raving 

Falls as light upon our ear, 
As the sigh of lover, craving 

Pity from his lady dear, 
Children of wild Thule, we, 
From the deep caves of the sea, 
As the lark springs from the lea, 
Hither come to wea glee. 


_ MERMAN. 
From reining of the water-horse, 
That bounded till the waves were foaming, 
Watching the infant tempest’s course, 
Chasing the sea-snake in his roaming ; 
From winding charge-notes on the shell, 


THE PIRATE. 


When the huge whale & sword-fish duel, 
Or tolling shroudless seamen’s knell, 
When the winds and waves are cruel ; 
Children of wild Thule, we 
Have plough’d such furrows on the sea, 
As the steer draws on the lea, 
And hither we come to share your glee. 
Ill. 
MERMAIDS AND MERMEN. 
We heard you in our twilight caves, 
A hundred fathom deep below, 
For notes of joy can pierce the waves, 
That drown each sound of war and woe. 
Those who dwell beneath the sea 
Love the sons of Thule well ; 
Thus to aid your mirth, bring we 
Dance, and song, and sounding shell. 
Children of dark Thule, know, 
Those who dwell by haaf and voe, 
Where your daring shallops row, 
Come to share the festal show. 








MADAME DE STAEL’S 


[This production consists of fragments of 
Memoirs, which M. de Stael had intend- 
ed to complete at her leisure, and which 
would probably have undergone alter- 
ations, if a longer life had been allowed 
her to revise and finish them. The narra- 
tive begins in 1800, two years previous to 
her first exile, and stops at 1804, after the 
death of M. Necker. It recommences, 
in 1810, and breaks off abruptly at her 
arrival in Sweden, in the autumn of 1812. 
Many of the circumstances, though tri- 
fling, are too curious to be neglected, at 
the same time M. de Staél was an in- 
triguing politician and wrote as a parti- 
zan with womanish feeling.] 


CAUSES OF BONAPARTE’S ANIMOSITY 
AGAINST ME. 
PPPHE Emperor Napoleon, whose 
character exhibits itself entire in 
every action of his life, has persecuted 
me with a minute anxiety, with an 
ever-increasing activity, with an in- 
flexible rudeness ; and my connections 
with him contributed to make him 
known to me, long before Europe had 
discovered the key of the enigma. 
Shortly after the 18th Brumaire, 
Bonaparte had heard that I had been 
speaking strongly in my own parties, 
against that dawning oppression, whose 
progress I foresaw as clearly as if the 
future had been revealed to me. Joseph 
Bonaparte, whose understanding and 
conversation I liked very much, came 
to see me, and told me, “ My brother 
complains of you. Why, said he to 
me yesterday, why does not Madame 
de Staél attach herself to my govern- 
ment ? what is it she wants? the pay- 
ment of the deposit of her father? I 
will give orders for it: a residence in 
Paris ? I will allow it her. In short, 
what is it she wishes ?” “ Good God!” 
replied I, “it is not what I wish, but 
what I think, that is in question.” I 
know not if this answer was reported 
to him, but if it was, 1 am certain that 
he attached no meaning to it; for he 
believes in the sincerity of no one’s 
Opinions; he considers every kind of 
morality as nothing more than a form, 
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to which no more meaning is attached 
than to the conclusion of a letter ; and 
as the having assured any one that you 
are his most humble servant would not 
entitle him to ask any thing of you, so 
if any one says that he is a lover of lib- 
erty,—that he believes in God,—that 
he prefers his conscience to his interest, 
Bonaparte considers such professions 
only as an adherence to custom, or as the 
regular means of forwarding ambitious 
views or selfish calculations. 

HER BANISHMENT. 

Madame Recamier, so celebrated for 
her beauty, and whose character is even 
expressed in her beauty, proposed to 
me to come and live at her country seat 
at St. Brice, at two leagues from Paris. 
I accepted her offer, for I had no idea 
that I could thereby injure a person so 
much a stranger to political affairs; I 
believed her protected against every 
thing, notwithstanding the generosity 
of her character. I found collected 
there a most delightful society, and 
there I enjoyed for the last time, all 
that I was about to quit. It was during 
this stormy period of my existence, 
that I received the speech of Mr. Mack- 
intosh; there I read those pages, where 
he gives us the portrait of a jacobin, 
who had made himself an object of ter- 
ror during the revolution to children, 
women and old men, and who is now 
bending himself double under the rod 
of the Corsican, who ravishes from him, 
even to the last atom of that liberty, 
for which he pretended to have taken 
arms. This morceau of the finest elo- 
quence touched me to my very soul; 
it is the privilege of superior writers 
sometimes, unwittingly, to solace the 
unfortunate in all countries, and all 
times. France was in a state of such 
complete silence around me, that this 
voice, which suddenly responded to my 
soul, seemed to me to come down from 
heaven ; it came from a land of liberty. 
After having passed a few days with 
Madame Recamier, without hearing 
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my banishment at all spoken of, I per- 
suaded myself that Bonaparte had re- 
nounced it. Nothing is more common 
than to tranquillize ourselves against a 
threatened danger, when we see no 
symptoms of it around us. [ felt so 
little disposition to enter into any hos- 
tile plan of action against this man, 
that [ thought it impossible for him not 
to leave me in peace; and after some 
days longer, I returned to my own 
country seat, satisfied that he had ad- 
journed his resolution against me, and 
was contented with having frightened 
me. In truth I had been sufficiently 
so, not to make me change my opinion, 
or oblige me to deny it, but to repress 
completely that remnant of republican 
habit which had led me the year before, 
to speak with too much openness. 


I was at table with three of my 
friends, i in a room which commanded 
a view of the high road, and the en- 
trance gate; it was now the end of 
September. At four o’clock, a man in 
a brown coat, on horseback, stops at 
the gate and rings: I was then certain 
of my fate. He asked for me, and I 
went to receive him in the garden. In 
walking towards him, the perfume 
of the flowers, and the beauty of the 
sun particularly struck me. How dif- 
ferent are the sensations which affect 
us from the combinations of society, 
from those of nature! This man in- 
formed me, that he was the command- 
ant of the gendarmerie of Versailles, 
but that his orders were to go out of 
uniform, that he might not alarm me; 
he shewed me a letter signed by Bona- 
parte, which contained the order to 
banish me to fort y leagues distance from 
Paris, with an injunction to make me 
depart within four and twenty hours ; 
at the same time to treat me with all 
the respect due to a lady of distinction. 
He pretended to consider me as a for- 
eigner, and as such subject to the 

lice: this respect for individual lib- 
erty did not last long, as very soon 
afterwards, other Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen were banished without 
any form of trial. I told the gendarme 
‘officer, that to depart within twenty- 
four hours, might be convenient to con- 
scripts. but not to a woman and chil- 
dren, and in consequence, I proposed 
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to him to accompany me to Paris, 
where I had occasion to pass three days 
to make the necessary arrangements 
for my journey. I got into my carriage 
with my children and this officer, who 
had been selected for this occasion, as 
the most literary of the gendarmes. 
In truth, he began complimenting me 
upon my writings. ‘“ You see,” said 
I to him, “ the consequences of bein 
a woman of intellect, and I would rec- 
ommend you, if there is occasion, to 
dissuade any females of your family 
from attempting it.” I endeavoured 
to keep up my spirits by boldness, but ] 
felt the barb in my heart. 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

On the eve of the last day which was 
granted me, Joseph Bonaparte made 
one more effort in my favour ; and his 
wife, who is a lady of the most perfect 
sweetness and simplicity, had the kind- 
ness to come and propose to me to pass 
a few days at her country seat at Mor- 
fontaine. I accepted her invitation 
most gratefully, for I could not but 
feel sensibly affected at the goodness of 
Joseph, who received me in his own 
house, at the very time I was the object 
of his brother’s persecution. I passed 
three days there, and notwithstanding 
the perfect politeness of the master and 
mistress of the house, felt my situation 
very painfully. I saw only men con- 
nected with the government, and breath- 
ed only the air of that authority which 
had declared itself my enemy; and yet 
the simplest rules of politeness and 
gratitude forbid me from shewing what 
I felt. Ihad only my eldest son with 
me, who was then too young for me to 
converse with him on such subjects. } 
passed whole hours in examining the 
gardens of Morfontaine, among the 
finest that could be seen in France, and 
the possessor of which, then tranquil, 
appeared to me really an object ofenvy. 
He has been since exiled upon thrones, 
where I am sure he has often regretted 
his beautiful retreat. 


FEMALE TRAPPIST. 

We reached the convent in the midst 
of a severe shower, after having been 
obliged to come nearly a mile on foot. 
As we were flattering ourselves with be- 
ing admitted, the Procureur of la 
Trappe, who has the direction of the 
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female convent, told us that nobody 
could be received there. I tried, how- 
ever, to ring the bell at the gate of the 
cloister; a nun appeared behind the 
latticed opening through which the por- 
tress may speak to strangers. “ What 
do you want ?” said she to me, in a voice 
without modulation, as we might su 
pose that of a ghost. “ I should wish to 
see the interior of your convent.”— 
“ That is impossible.” —“ But I am very 
wet, and want to dry myself.”—She 
immediately touched a spring which 
opened the door of an outer apartment, 
in which I was allowed to rest myself, 
but no living creature appeared. I had 
hardly been seated a few minutes, when 
becoming impatient at being unable to 
penetrate into the interior of the house, 
I rung again ; the same person again 
appeared, and I asked her if no females 
were ever admitted into the convent ; 
she answered that it was only in cases 
when any one had the intention of be- 
cominganun. “But,” said I to her, 
“ how can I know if I wish to remain 
in your house, iff am not permitted 
to examine it?”—Oh, that is quite 
useless,” replied she, “I am very sure 
that you have no vocation for our state,” 
and with these words immediately shut 
her wicket. I know not by what signs 
this nun had satisfied herself of my 
worldly dispositions ; it is possible that 
a quick manner of speaking, so differ- 
ent from theirs, is sufficicnt to make 
them distinguish travellers who are 
merely curious. ‘The hour of vespers 
approaching, I could go into the church 
to hear the nuns sing; they were be- 
hind a black close grating, through 
which nothing could be seen. You only 
heard the noise of their wooden shoes, 
and of the wooden benches as they 
raised them to sit down. Their singing 
had nothing of sensibility in it, and I 
thought I could remark both by their 
manner of praying, and in their conver- 
sation which I had afterwards with the 
father Trappist, who directed them, 
that it was not religious enthusiasm, 
such as we conceive it, but severe and 
grave habits which could support such 
a kind of life. The tenderness of piety 
would even exhaust the strength; a sort 
of ruggedness of soul is necessary to so 
rude an existence. 
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The new Father Abbé of the Trap- 
pists, settled in the vallies of the 
Canton of Fribourg, has added to the 
austerities of the order. One can have . 
no idea of the minute degrees of suffer- 
ing imposed upon the monks ; they go 
so far as even to forbid them, when 
they have been standing for s me_hours 
in succession, from leaning against the 
wall, or wiping the perspiration from 
their forehead; in short every moment 
of their life is filled with suffering, as 
the people of the world fill theirs with 
enjoyment. They rarely live to be old, 
and those to whom this lot falls, regard 
it as a punishment from heaven. Such 
an establishment would be barbarous 
if any one was compelled to enter it, or 
if there was the least concealment of 
what they suffer there. But on the 
contrary, they distribute to whoever 
wishes to read it, a printed statement, 
in which the rigours of the order are 
rather exaggerated than softened ; and 
yet there are novices who are willing 
to take the vows, and those who are 
received never run away, although 
they might do it without the least difii- 
culty. The whole rests, as it appears 
to me, upon the powerful idea of death ; 
the institutions and amusements of 
society are destined in the world to turn 
our thoughts entirely upon life: but 
when the contemplation of death gets 
a certain hold of the human heart, 
joined to a firm belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, there are no bounds 
to the disgust which it may take to 
every thing which forms a subject of 
interest in the world; and a state of 
suffering appearing the road to a future 
life, such minds follow it with avidity, 
like the traveller, who willingly fa- 
tigues himself, in order to get sooner 
over the road which leads -him to the 
object of his wishes. But what equally 
astonished and grieved me, was to see 
children brought up with this severity : 
their poor locks shaved off, their young 
countenances already furrowed, that 
deathly dress with which they were 
covered before they knew any thing of 
life, before they had voluntarily re- 
nounced it, all this made my soul re- 
volt against the parents who had placed 
them there. When such a state is not 
the adoption of a free and determined 
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choice on the part of the person who 
professes it, it inspires as much horror 
as it at first created respect. The monk 
with whom I conversed, spoke of noth- 
ing but death; all his ideas came 
from that subject, or connected them- 
selves with it; death is the sovereign 
monarch of this residence. As we 
talked of the temptations of the world, 
I expressed to the father Trappist my 
admiration of his conduct in thus sac- 
rificing all, to withdraw himself from 
their influence. “We are cowards,” 
said he to me, “ who have retired into 
a fortress, because we feel we want the 
courage to meet our enemy in the open 
field.” ‘This reply was equally modest 
and ingenious. 


POLAND. 
The Poles love their country as an 
unfortunate friend : the country is dull 
and monotonous, the people ignorant 
and lazy; they have always wished for 
liberty ; they have never known how 
to acquire it. But the Poles think that 
they can and may govern Poland, and 
the feeling is very natural. ‘The edu- 
cation however of the people is so much 
neglected, and all kind of industry so 
foreign to them, that the Jews have 
possessed themselves of the entire trade, 
and make the peasants sell them for a 
quantity of brandy the whole harvest 
of the approaching year. ‘The distance 
between the nobility and the peasantry 
is so immense, the contrast between the 
luxury of the one, and the frightful 
misery of the other, is so shocking, 
that it is probable the Austrians have 
given them better laws than those 
which previously existed. At every 
post-house in Gallicia there are to be 
seen three descriptions of persons who 
gather round travellers’ carriages: the 
Jew traders, the Polish beggars, and the 
German spies. The country appears 
exclusively inhabited by these three 
classes of men. The beggars, with their 
long beards, and ancient Sarmatian cos- 
tume, excite deep commiseration ; it is 
very true that if they would work they 
néed not be in that state; but I know 
not whether it is pride or laziness which. 
makes them disdain the culture of the 
enslaved earth. 
You meet upon the high roads pro- 
cessions of men and women carrying 
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the standard of the cross, and singing 
psalms; a profound expression of mel- 
ancholy reigns upon their counte- 
nances: I have seen them, when not 
money, but food of a better sort than 
they had been accustomed to was given 
them, turn up their eyes to heaven with 
astonishment, as if they considered 
themselves unfit to enjoy its bounty. 
The custom of the common people in 
Poland is to embrace the knees of the 
nobility when they meet them; you 
cannot stir a step ina village without 
having the women, children, and old 
men saluting you in this manner. In 
the midst of this spectacle of wretched- 
ness you might see some men in shabby 
attire, who were spies upon misery: 
for that was the only object which 
could offer itself to their eyes. The 
captains of the circles refused passports 
to the Polish noblemen, for fear they 
should see one another, or lest they 
should go to Warsaw. ‘They obliged 
these. noblemen to appear before them 
every eight days, in order to certify 
their presence. The Austrians thus 
proclaimed in all manner of ways that 
they knew they were detested in Po- 
land, and they separated their troops 
into two equal divisions: the first en- 
trusted with supporting externally the 
interests of Poland, and the second 
employed in the interior to prevent the 
Poles from aiding the same cause. I 
do not believe that any country was 
ever more wretchedly governed than 
Gallicia was at that time, at least under 
political considerations; and it was ap- 
parently to conceal this spectacle from 
general observation that so many diffi- 
culties were made in allowing a stranger 
to reside in, or even to pass through 
the country. 


KIOW. 

Determined to continue my journey 
through Russia, I proceeded towards 
Kiow, the principal city of the Ukraine, 
and formerly of all Russia, for this em- 
pire began by fixing its capital in the 
South. The Russians had then con- 
tinual communication with the Greeks 
established at Constantinop'e, and in 
general with the people of the East, 
whose habits they have adopted in a 
variety of instances. ‘The Ukraine 1s 
a very fertile country, but by no means 
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agreeable; you see large plains of 
wheat which appear to be cultivated by 
invisible hands, the habitations and in- 
habitants are so rare. You must not 
expect, in approaching Kiow, or the 
greater part of what are called cities in 
Russia, to find any thing resembling 
the cities of the West; the roads are 
not better kept, nor do country houses 
indicate a more numerous population. 
On my arrival at Kiow, the first object 
that met my eyes was a cemetery, and 
this was the first indication to me of 
being near a place where men were 
collected. The houses at Kiow gene- 
rally resemble tents, and ata distance 
the city appears like a camp; I could 
not help fancying that the moveable 
residences of the ‘Tartars had furnished 
models for the construction of those 
wooden houses, which have not a much 
greater appearance of solidity. A few 
days are sufficient for building them ; 
they are very often consumed by fire, 
and an order is sent to the forest for a 
house, as you would send to market to 
lay in your winter stock of provisions. 
In the midst of these huts, however, 
palaces have been erected, and a num- 
ber of churches, whose green and gilt 
cupolas singularly draw the attention. 
When towards the evening the sun 
darts his rays on these brilliant domes, 
you would fancy that it was rather an 
illumination for a festival, than a dura- 
ble edifice. 

The Russians never pass a church 
without making the sign of the cross, 
and their long beards add greatly to 
the religious expression of their physi- 
ognomy. They generally wear a large 
blue robe, fastened round the waist by 
a scarlet band; the dresses of the wo- 
men have also something Asiatic in 
them; and one remarks that taste for 
lively colours which we derive from the 
East, where the sun is so beautiful, that 
one likes to makes his eclat more con- 
spicuous by the objects which he shines 
upon. I speedily contracted such a 
partiality to these oriental dresses, that 
I could not bear to see Russians dress- 
éd like other Europeans, they seemed 
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to me then entering into that great re- 
gularity of the despotism of Napoleon, 
which first makes all nations a present 
of the conscription, then of the war- 
taxes, and lastly, of the Code Napo- 
leon, in order to govern in the same 
manner, nations of totally different cha- 
racters. 

The Dnieper, which the ancients 
called Borysthenes, passes by Kiow, 
and the old tradition of the country 
affirms, that it was a boat-man, who in 
crossing it found its waters so pure that 
he was led to found a town on its banks. 
In fact, the rivers are the most beauti- 
ful natural objects in Russia. It would 
be difficult to find any small streams, 
their course would be so much obstruct- 
ed by the sand. There is scarcely any 
variety of trees ; the melancholy birch 
is incessantly recurring in this unin- 
ventive nature ; even the want of stones 
might be almost regretted, so much is 
the eye sometimes fatigued with meet- 
ing neither hill nor valley, and to be 
always making progress without en- 
countering new objects. The rivers 
relieve the imagination from this fa- 
tigue; the priests, therefore, bestow 
their benedictions on these rivers. The 
emperor, empress, and the whole court 
attend the ceremony of the benediction 
of the Neva, at the moment of the se- 
verest cold of winter. It is said that 
Wladimir, at the commencement of the 
eleventh century, declared, that all the 
waters of the Borysthenes were holy, 
and that plunging in them was sufficient 
to make a man a Christian ; the bap- 
tism of the Greeks being performed by 
immersion, millions of men went into 
this river to abjure their idolatry. It 
was this same Wladimir who sent depu- 
ties to different countries, to learn which 
of all the religions it best suited him to 
adopt ; he decided for the Greek ritual, 
on account of the pomp of its ceremo- 
nies. Perhaps also he preferred it for 
more important reasons ; in fact the 
Greek faith by excluding the papal 
power, gives the sovereign of Russia 
the spiritual and temporal power unit~ 
ed. 
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THE GREEK RELIGION. 

The Greek religion is necessarily 
Jess intolerant than the Roman Catho- 
lic; for being itself reproached as a 
schism, it can hardly complain of 
heretics ; all religions therefore are ad- 
mitted into Russia, and from the bor- 
ders of the Don to those of the Neva, 
the fraternity of country unites men, 
even though their theological opinions 
may separate them. The Greek priests 
are allowed to marry, and scarcely any 
gentleman embraces this profession : it 
follows that the clergy has very little 
political ascendancy; it acts upon the 
people, but it is very submissive to the 
emperor. 

The ceremonies of the Greek wor- 
ship are at least as beautiful as those of 
the catholics; the church music is hea- 
venly; every thing in this worship 
leads to meditation ; it has something 
of poetry and feeling about it, but it 
appears better adapted to captivate the 
imagination than to regulate the con- 
duct. When the priest comes out of 
the sanctuary, in which he remains shut 
up while he communicates, you would 
say that you saw the gates of light 


opening ; the cloud of incense which 
surrounds him, the gold and silver, and 
precious stones, which glitter on his 
robes and in the church, seem to come 
from countries where the sun is an ob- 


ject of adoration. ‘The devout senti- 
ments which are inspired by gothic ar- 
chitecture in Germany, France, and 
England, cannot be at all compared 
with the effect of the Greek churches ; 
they rather remind us of the minarets 
of the Turks and Arabs than of our 
churches. As little must we expect to 
find, as in Italy, the splendour of the 
fine arts; their most remarkable orna- 
ments are virgins and saints crowned 
with rubies and diamonds. Magnifi- 
cence is the character of every thing 
one sees in Russia; neither the genius 
of man nor the gifis of nature consti- 
tute its beauties. 


The ceremonies of marriage, of bap- 
tism, and of burial, are noble and af- 
fecting ; we find in them some ancient 
customs of Grecian idolatry, but only 
those which, having no connection with 
doctrine, can add to the impression of 
the three-great scenes of life, birth, 
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marriage, and death. The Russian 
peasants still continue the custom of 
addressing the dead previous to a final 
separation from his remains. Why is 
it, say they, that thou hast abandoned 
us? Wert thou then unhappy on this 
earth? Was not thy wife fair and 
good? Why therefore hast thou left 
her? The dead replies not, but the 
value of existence is thus proclaimed 
in the presence of those who still pre- 
serve it. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 

I reached at last that part of my road 
which removed me from the theatre of 
war, and arrived in the governments of 
Orel and Toula, which have been so 
much talked of since, in the bulletins of 
the two armies. I was received in 
these solitary abodes, for so the provin- 
cial towns in Russia appear, with the 
most perfect hospitality. Several gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood came to 
my inn to compliment me on my writ- 
ings, and I confess having been flatter- 
ed to find that my literary reputation 
had extended to this distance from my 
native country. The lady of the gov- 
ernor received me inthe Asiatic style, 
with sherbet and roses; her apartment 
was elegantly furnished with musical 
instruments and pictures. In Europe 
you see every where the cowtrast of 
wealth and poverty; but in Russia it 
may be said that neither one nor the 
other makes itself remarked. The 
people are not poor; the great know 
how to lead, when it is necessary, the 
same life as the people: it is the mix- 
ture of the hardest privations and of 
the most refined enjoyments which 
characterizes the country. These same 
noblemen, whose residence unites all 
that the luxury of different parts of the 
world has most attractive, live, while 
they are travelling, on much worse food 
than our French peasantry, and know 
how to bear, not only during war, but 
in various circumstances of life, a phy- 
sical existence of the most disagreeable 
kind. The severity of the climate, the 
marshes, the forests, the deserts, of 
which a great part of the country !s 
composed, place man in a continual 
struggle with nature. Fruits, and even 
flowers, only grow in hot-houses; ve 
getables are not generally cultivated; 
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and there are no vines any where. The 
habitual mode of life of the French pea- 
sants could not be obtained in Russia 
but at avery great expense. There 
they have only necessaries by luxury : 
whence it happens that when luxury is 
unattainable, even necessaries are re- 
nounced. What the English call com- 
forts are hardly to be met with in Rus- 
sia. You will never find any thing 
sufficiently perfect to satisfy in all ways 
the imagination of the great Russian 
nobleman; but when this poetry of 
wealth fails them, they drink hydro- 
mel, sleep upon a board, and travel 
day and night in an open carriage, 
without regretting the luxury to which 
one would think they had been habitua- 
ted. It is rather as magnificence that 
they love fortune, than from the plea- 
sures they derive from it: resembling 
still in that point the Easterns, who 
exercise hospitality to strangers, load 
them with presents, and yet frequently 
neglect the every-day comforts of their 
own life. ‘This is one of the reasons 
which explains that noble courage with 
which the Russians have supported the 
ruin which has been occasioned them 
by the burning of Moscow. More ac- 
customed to external pomp than to the 
care of themselves they are not molli- 
fied by luxury, and the sacrifice of mo- 
ney satisfies their pride as much or 
more than the magnificence of their 
expenditure. What characterizes this 
people, is something gigantic of all 
kinds : ordinary dimensions are not at 
all applicable to it. I donot by that 
mean to say that neither real grandeur 
or stability are to be met with in it: 
but the boldness and the imagination 
of the Russians know no bounds: with 
them every thing is colossal rather than 
well proportioned, audacious rather 
than reflective, and if they do not hit 
the mark it is because they overshoot it. 


Iwas always advancing nearer to 
Moscow, but nothing yet indicated the 
approach toa capital. ‘The wooden 
villages were equally distant from each 
other, we saw no greater movement 
upon the immense pleins which are 
called high roads; you heard no more 
noise; the country houses were not 
More numerous : there is so much space 
in Russia that every thing is lost in it, 
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even the chateaux, even the population. 
You might suppose you were travelling 
through a country from which the peo- 
ple had just taken their departure. The 
absence of birds adds to this silence ; 
cattle also are rare, or at least they are 
placed at a great distance from the 
road. Extent makes every thing dis- 
appear, except extent itself, like certain 
ideas in metaphysics, of which the mind 
can never get rid, when it has once 
seized them. 
MOSCOW. 

Gilded cupolas announced Moscow 
from afar ; however, as the surround- 
ing country is only a plain, as well as 
the whole of Russia, you may arrive in 
that great city without being struck 
with its extent. It has been well said 
by some one, that Moscow was rather 
a province than a city. In fact, you 
there see huts, houses, palaces, a bazar 
as in the East, churches, public build- 
ings, pieces of water, woods, and parks. 
The variety of manners, and of the na- 
tions of which Russia is composed, are 
all exhibited in this immense residence. 
Will you, I was asked, buy some Cash- 
mere shawls in the Tartar quarter ? 
Have you seen the Chinese town ¢ 
Asia and Europe are found united ie 
this immense city. ‘There is more li- 
berty enjoyed in it than at Petersburg, 
where the court necessarily exercises 
great influence. ‘The great nobility 
settled at Moscow were not ambitious 
of places; but they proved their pa- 
triotism by munificent gifts to the state, 
either for public establishments during 
peace, or as aids during the war. The 
colossal fortunes of the great Russian 
nobility are employed in making col- 
lections of all kinds, and in enterprises 
of which the Arabian Nights have given 
the models; these fortunes are alse 
frequently lost by the unbridled pas- 


sions of their possessors. 


When I arrived at Moscow, nothing 
was talked of but the sacrifices that 
were made on account of the war. A 
young Count de Momonoff raised a re- 
giment for the state, and would only 
serve in it as a sub-lieutenant; a Coun- 
tess Orloff, amiable and wealthy in the 
Asiatic style, gave the fourth of her in- 
come. AsI was passing before these 
palaces surrounded by gardens, where 
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space was thrown away ina city as 
elsewhere in the middle of the country, 
I was told that the possessor of this su- 
perb residence had given a thousand 
peasants to the state: and of that, two 
hundred. I had some difficulty in ac- 
commodating myself to the expression, 
giving men, but the peasants them- 
selves offered their services with ardour, 
and the lords were in this war only 
their interpreters. 

As soon as a Russian becomes a sol- 
dier, his beard is cut off, and from that 
moment he is free. A desire was felt 
that all those who might have served 
in the militia should also be considered 
as free: but in that case the nation 
would have been entirely so, for it rose 
almost en masse. Let us hope that this 
so much-desired emancipation may be 
effected without violence: but in the 
mean time one would wish to have the 
beards preserved, so much strength and 
dignity do they add to the physiogno- 
my. ‘The Russians with long beards 
never pass a church without making 
the sign of the cross, and their confi- 
dence in the visible images of religion 
is very affecting. Their churches bear 
the mark of that taste for luxury which 
they have from Asia: you see in them 
only ornaments of gold, and silver, and 
rubies. [ was told thata Russian had 
proposed to form an alphabet with pre- 
cious stones, and to write a Bible in that 
manner. He knew the best manner of 
interesting the imaginations of the Rus- 
sians in what they read. This imagi- 
nation, however, has not as yet mani- 
fested itself either in the fine arts or in 
poetry. ‘They reacha certain point in 
all things very quickly, and do not go 
beyond that. Impulse makes them 
take the first steps; but the second be- 
long to reflection, and these Russians, 
who have nothing in common with the 
people of the North, are as yet very 
little capable of meditation. 


Several of the palaces of Moscow are 
of wood, in order that they may be 
built quicker, and that the natural in- 
constancy of the nation, in every thing 
unconnected with country or religion, 
maybe satisfied by an easy change of 
residence. Several of these fine edifi- 
ces have been constructed for an enter- 
fainment; they were destined to add to 
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the eclat of a day, and the rich manner 
in which they were decorated; has 
made them last up to this period of 
universal destruction. A great number 
of houses are painted green, yellow, or 
rose colour, and are sculptured in detail 
like desert ornaments. 
THE KREMLIN. 

The citadel of the Kremlin, in which 
the Emperors of Russia defended them- 
selves against the 'Tartars, is surround- 
ed by a high wall, embattled and flank- 
ed with turrets, which, by their odd 
shapes, remind one of a Turkish mina- 
ret rather than a fortress like those of 
the West of Europe. But although 
the external character of the buildings 
of the city be oriental, the impression 
of Christianity was found in that mul- 
titude of churches so much venerated, 
and which attracted your notice at ev- 
ery step. One was reminded of Rome 
in seeing Moscow ; certainly not from 
the monuments being of the same style, 
but because the mixture of solitary and 
country and magnificent palaces, the 
grandeur of the city and the infinite 
number of its churches give the Asiatic 
Rome some points of resemblance to 
the European Rome. 


It was about the beginning of Au- 
gust, that I was allowed to see the in- 
terior of the Kremlin; I got there by 
the same staircase which the Emperor 
Alexander had ascended a few days 
preceding, surrounded by an immense 
people, who loaded him with their 
blessings, and promised him to defend 
his empire at all hazards. This people 
has kept its word. The halls were first 
thrown open to me in which the arms 
of the ancient warriors of Russia are 
contained; the arsenals of this kind, in 
other parts of Europe, are much more 
interesting. ‘The Russians have taken 
no part in the times of chivalry ; they 
never mingled in the Crusades. Con- 
stantly at war with the Tartars, Poles, 
and Turks, the military spirit has been 
formed among them in the midst of the 
atrocities of all kinds brought in the 
train of Asiatic nations, and of the ty- 
rants who governed Russia. It is not 
therefore the generous bravery of the 
Bayards or of the Percys, but the 1n- 
trepidity of a fanatical courage which 
has been exhibited in this country for 
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several centuries. The Russians, in 
the relations of society, which are so 
new to them, are not distinguished by 
the spirit of chivalry, such as the peo- 
ple of the West conceive it: but they 

ave always shown themselves terrible 
to their enemies, So many massacres 
have taken place in the interior of Rus- 
sia, up to the reign of Peter the Great, 
and even later, that the morality of the 
nation, and particularly that of the 
great nobility, must have suffered se- 
verely from them. These despotic gov- 
ernments, whose sole restraint is the 
assassination of the despot, overthrow 
all principles of honour and duty in 
the minds of men : but the love of their 
country and an attachment to their re- 
ligious creed have been maintained in 
their full strength, amidst the wrecks of 
this bloody history, and the nation 
which preserves such virtues may yet 
astonish the world. 

From the ancient arsenal I was con- 
ducted into the apartments formerly 
occupied by the czars, and in which 
the robes are preserved which they 
wore on the day of their coronation. 
These apartments have no sort of beau- 
ty, but they agreed very well with the 
hard life which the czars led and still 
lead. The greatest magnificence reigns 
in the palace of Alexander; but he 
himself sleeps on the floor, and travels 
like a Cossack officer. 

The commercial establishments at 
Moscow had quite an Asiatic charac- 
ter ; men in turbans, and others dress- 
ed in the different costumes of all the 
people of the East, exhibited the rarest 
merchandize: the furs of Siberia and 
the muslins of India there offered all 
the enjoyments of luxury to those great 
noblemen whose imagination is equally 
pleased with the sables of the Samoi- 
édes, and with the rubies of the Per- 
sians. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

From Novogorod to Petersburg, you 
see scarcely any thing but marshes, and 
you arrive in one of the finest cities in 
the world, as if, with a magic wand, an 
enchanter had made all the wonders of 
Europe and Asia start up from the mid- 
dle of the deserts. The foundation of 
Petersburg offers the greatest proof of 
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that ardour of Russian will, which re- 

izes nothing as impossible ; every 
thing in the ra Pons is humble, the 
city is built upon a marsh, and even 
the marble rests on piles ; but you for- 
get when looking at these superb edifi- 
ces, their frail foundations, and cannot 
help meditating on the miracle of so 
fine a city being built in so short a 
time. 

On my arrival at Petersburg my first 
sentiment was to return thanks to hea- 
ven for being on the borders of the sea. 

It is said, and properly, that you 
cannot, at Petersburg, say of a woman, 
that she is as old as the streets, the 
streets themselves are so modern. a 
buildings still possess a dazzling white- 
ness, sd at night when they are light- 
ed by the moon, they look like large 
white phantoms regarding,immoveable, 
the course of the Neva. I know not 
what there is particularly beautiful in 
this river, but the waves of no other I 
had yet seen ever appeared to me so 
limpid. A succession of granite quays, 
thirty versts in length, borders its 
course, and this magnificent labour of 
man is worthy of the transparent water 
which it adorns. 

The Russian inhabitants of Peters- 
burg have the look of a people of the 
South, condemned to live in the North, 
and making every effort to struggle 
with a climate at variance with their 
nature. The inhabitants of the North 
are generally very indolent, and dread 
the cold, precisely because he is their 
daily enemy. The lower classes of the 
Russians have none of these habits ; the 
coachmen wait for ten hours at the gate, 
during winter, without complaining ; 
they sleep upon the snow, under their 
carriage, and transport the manners of 
the Lazzaroni of om do the sixtieth 
degree of latitude. You may see them 
laying on the steps of staircases, like 
the Germans in their down ; sometimes 
they sleep standing, with their head re- 
clined against the wall. By turns in- 
dolent and impetuous, they give them- 
selves up alternately to sleep, or to the 
most fatiguing employments. Some of 
them get drunk, in which they differ 
le of the South, who are 


from the peop 
very sober; but the Russians are so 
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also, and to an extent hardly credible, 
when the difficulties of war require it. 

The day after my arrival I went to 
dine with one of the most considerable 
merchants of the city, who exercised 
hospitality @ la Russe ; that is to say, 
he placed a flag on the top of his house 
to signify that he dined at home, and 
this invitation was sufficient for all his 
friends. He made us dine in the open 
air, so much pleasure was felt from 
these poor days of summer, of which a 
few yet remained, to which we should 
have scarcely given the name in the 
South of Europe. The garden was 
very agreeable; it was embellished 
with trees and flowers; but at four pa- 
ces from the house the deserts and the 
marshes were again to be seen. In the 
environs of Petersburg, nature has the 
look of an enemy who resumes his ad- 
vantages, when man ceases fora mo- 
ment to struggle with him. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

T had at last the pleasure of seeing 
that monarch, equally absolute by law 
and custom, and so moderate from his 
own disposition. The Empress Eliza- 
beth, to whom I was at first presented, 
appeared to me the tutelary angel of 
Russia. Her manners are extremely 
reserved, but what she says is full of 
life, and it is from the focus of all gene- 
rous ideas that her sentiments and 
opinions have derived strength and 
warmth. While I listened to her, I 
was affected by something inexpressi- 
ble, which did not proceed from her 
grandeur, but from the harmony of her 
soul; so long was it since I had known 
an instance of concord between power 
and virtue. As I was conversing with 
the empress, the door opened, and the 
Emperor Alexander did me the honour 
to come and talk with me. What first 
struck me in him was such an expres- 
sion of goodness and dignity, that the 
two qualities appeared inseparable, and 
in him to form only one. I was also 
very much affected with the noble sim- 
plicity with which he entered upon the 
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great interests of Europe, almost among 
the first words he addressed to me. I 
have always regarded, asa proof of 
mediocrity, that apprehension of treat- 
ing serious questions, with which the 
best part of the sovereigns of Europe 
have been inspired; they are afraid to 
pronounce a word to which any real 
meaning can be attached. 

The Emperor Alexander, on the 
contrary, conversed with me as states- 
men in England would have done, who 
place their strength in themselves, and 
not in the barriers with which they are 
surrounded. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, whom Napoleon has endeavoured 
to misrepresent, is a man of remarkable 
understanding and information, and I 
do not believe that in the whole extent 
of his empire he could find a minister 
better versed than himself in all that 
belongs to the judgment and direction 
of public affairs. He did not disguise 
from me his regret for the admiration 
to which he had surrendered himself in 
his intercourse with Napoleon. His 
grandfather had, in the same way, en- 
tertained a great enthusiasm for Fred- 
eric If. In these sort of illusions, pro- 
duced by an extraordinary character, 
there is always a generous motive, 
whatever may be the errors that result 
from it. The Emperor Alexander, 
however, described with great sagacity 
the efiect produced upon him by these 
conversations with Bonaparte, in which 
he said the most opposite things, as if 
one must be astonished at each, with- 
out thinking of their being contradicto- 
ry. He related to me also the lessons 
a la Machiavel which Napoleon had 
thought proper to give him: “ You 
see,” said he, “I am careful to keep 
my ministers and generals at variance 
among themselves, in order that each 
may reveal to me the faults of the other ; 
I keep around me a continual jealousy 
by the manner I treat those who are 
about me: one day one thinks himself 
the favourite, the next day another, so 
that no one is ever certainof my fa 
vour.” 
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THEODORE AND BERTHA. 


4 DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


HE story of this little drama is taken, with some variation in the scene and 
catastrophe, from the beautiful ballad entitled Fause Foudrage, in the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. 


Countess Lindorf. 
Bertha. 
Characters, < Theodore. 
Conrade. 
Frederick. 


Scene, a Forest in Bohemia—a Castle in the Back-ground. 


Theodore alone. 


The. Lie there, dark murderous weapon ! I renounce thee ! 
Farewell, ye barbarous sports! Alas, poor fawn! 
Enter Bertha. 
Ber. Did I not hear a gun? The poor, poor fawn 
Licking its bleeding mother ! This is cruel ! 
The. Oh! cruel! cowardly! Never again will I— 
I hate my treacherous skill—I hate myself. 
Ber. Look how the poor fawn, with his nudging nose 
And pretty stamping feet, dabbled in blood, 
Tries to awake his dam! How piteously 
He moans, poor spotted thing ! Are you quite sure 
The doe is dead? I thought I saw her move. 
The. ‘Too sure. ”T'was not her motion ; that fond thing 
Striving—I cannot bear to look on them ! 
She is too surely dead ; when I came up 
I found her dying ; her fine delicate limbs 
‘Trembling with the death-shiver. She scaree breathed ; 
But the pure instinct of maternal love 
Struggled to keep in life : she fix’d her sad, 
Affectionate eyes upon her young-one’s face, 
‘Then moaning over her as now he moans— 
Stretch’d out her feet and died. Oh, Lady Bertha, 
Man is the wilder brute ! 
Ber. But you are grieved,— 
And knew not—no, I’m sure you never dreamt 
Of this poor fawn ? 
The. No ; it lay sleeping there 
Behind the bushes. Buta savage heart 
Was mine, that could even here— Look round you, lady ! 
There is not in the forest such a spot 
As this. Look how the wood-walks hither tend, 
As to a centre : some in vistas green, 
Pillar’d and over-arch’d—as the long aisles 
Of an old proud cathedral ; others wandering 
In lovelier mazes through a various scene— 
Holly or copse-wood ; scarce the eye can trace 
Their coy meanders, but all meeting here 
Beneath this monarch oak, through whose thick boughs 
The sun comes flickering. How the indented leaves, 
Of brightest green, cut clearly the blue sky 
And the small clouds! And how this tiny spring 
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Bubbles and sparkles round the moss-grown roots, 
Winding its silver thread along the short 
Elastic turf, so thickly set with flowers, 
And mix’d with fragrant herbs, till it is lost 
Amongst the bowery thickets! Not a spot 
In all the forest can compare with this— 
Nature’s own temple! And that delicate thing 
Made up of innocence, and love, and fear, 
And trembling happiness,—most beautiful 
Of all this beauty,—she, who stood enjoying, 
With a sweet peaceful spirit, drinking in 
This flood of bliss,—that I— I hate myself ! 
And you must hate me, lady. 
Ber. Oh! no; no; 
You are so sorry ! 
The. Tis my father’s fault : 
He keeps me here, waging unequal war 
With these poor harmless deer, when I should be 
Arm’d in the desperate strife, stemming the tide 
Of glorious battle, winning death or fame. 
Ber. 'That were a strange place to learn gentleness. 
The. ‘The only place for me. Oh, I must forth 
Into the stirring world! I have wild dreams 
Which I would fain make real ; daring thoughts 
Which must be turn’d to action ; ; hopes which soar 
High as the eagle’s wing ; all madness now ; 
But, Lady Bertha, I have bask’d too long 
In the bright blaze of beauty. I have gazed 
Unseen, unknown, as our poor forest cot 
Looks upwards on your castle ; I must gain 
A name, or die—a glorious name ! 
Ber. Nay, Theodore— 
The. She knows me ! 
7: Theodore— 
Oh! now that name 
ti tomy heart !—Thou know’st me, lady ? 
en Think you, I thus had spoken with a stranger ? 
I’ve often seen you at our early mass, 
And sometimes from the windows ; and, besides, 
My own dear mother often speaks of your’s— 
Her faithful, favourite maid. 
The. She was her maid ; 
Her favourite maid. Oh! I had not forgotten ! ‘i 
Ber. And of your father, her kind faithful friend, 
That old and reverend man, whose shining hairs, 
Whiter than ermine, so become his bright 
And healthful cheek. How much I love to see him ! 
How much I wish to know him! My dear mother 
Talks oftentimes of him. Aye, and of you— 
Oftenest, I think, of all. Do you not know 
That I’m your foster-sister ? That one breast— 
Alas, that breast is cold ! nourish’d us both ? 
And that we should be friends ? Oh, I have long’d, 
Even in the holy chapel, to say this ; 
But my stern Uncle— 
The. Kindest, loveliest maid ! 
How well that heart is mated to that face ! 
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And does the gentle Countess speak of me— 
That beautiful grief? Yes, I have often seen, 
Have often felt those dewy eyes, where love 
Mixes with pity, as in angels’ looks, 

Fix’d upon mine, as she would read my soul. 
Oh ! she would find it full of deep respect 
For her—and for her daughter. 

Ber. Theodore, 

Look, the poor fawn hath moan’d himself asleep ! 
Give him to me. I—captive though I be, 

Or little better, in those frowning > 

Yet have I there a lone deserted nook, 

Which long neglect has made a sort of garden, 

All clothed with moss, and grass, and trailing plants, 
And deck’d with gorgeous weeds. The wild-vine there, 
And white-vein’d ivy, form a natural arbour ; 

And I have mingled odorous shrubs, and sprinkled 
Bright showers of garden blossoms. It is now 

A bower fit for the fairies ; and unclaim’d 

Of any other, I still call it mine ; ; 

And there my pretty fawn shall dwell with me, 

And feed on roses ;—my poor dappled fawn ! 
No—not in your arms—give him into mine. 

The. Nay, let me carry him. 

Ber, Oh ! no, no, no; 
I must not, dare not. 

The. Only to the gate ? 

Ber. The gate! Then I must tell my truant tale— 
Must own my wanderings! First put down the fawn. 
I know not why—but, Theodore, I feel 
As:if I had done wrong—as if—and yet 
I’m sure | meant no harm. Let us sit here 
On these soft mossy roots. It is, indeed, 

A chosen spot! Well, Theodore, thou ‘know’st 
That my good father died ere I was born, 

A luckless girl ! and that his castle, lands, 
Titles and vassals, to his brother fell, 

And I, amongst the rest, his infant ward. 

With my dear mother I have lived with him 

In a most strict seclusion—prisoners 

In every thing but name! For ei 

All my short life, we ne’er have pass’d on 

The. Villain! base cowardly villain ! ! — a time 
Shall come— Go on, sweet lady | ! 


Ber. She still mourning 
Her lord’s untimely death, and I~ 
The. Oh ! villain, 


That drink’st the orphan’s tears! A time shall come— 
Ber. Nay, peace ; I pr’ythee, peace! I, still content— 
Content is not enough !—I was as happy 
As a young bird. 
The. Happy ! ! with that fierce tyrant, 
That stern oppressor ! 
Ber. He was sometimes kind ; 
And my dear mother always. All = house 
Was good and kind to me—too ! too kind ! 
Oh ! there is in man’s heart & well 
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Of goodness ! I-had nought but gratitude, 
And yet how kind they were! Content and happy 
Was [ ; yet sometimes an unbidden thought 
Sprang up—a hope—a wish—an earnest wish ! 
A powerful passionate hope! We had a maid 
Bred in the forest,—a young innocent girl, 
Who pined for trees, and air, and liberty, 
Even till she sicken’d, and her round red cheeks 
Grew thin and pale ; and books, dear books ! they all 
Of freedom spake and nature ; and the birds 
That eddied round our windows, every song 
Call’d me to lovely nature ; till I long’d 
Intensely, as the school-boy yearns for home, 
To cast aside only for once the walls 
Of our old castle, and to feel green leaves 
About me, and to breathe the pleasant air, 
Freshen’d with bright strange flowers and dewy grass, 
And warm’d with the bright sun. 

The. And did the Count 
Refuse thee, lady ? 

Ber. Yes. 

The. But they—his vassals ° 
Surely, one only man of all the world 
Could utter no to thee ! 

Ber. I ask’d them not. 
Have I not told thee they were good and kind,— 
Kindest to me ? And could I tempt them on 
To possible punishment ? 

The. Oh ! what a bliss 
For thee! But, lady, thou art here ? 

Ber. I found 
The lone deserted court I call my garden, 
And dress’d my bower, and tried to trifle thus 
My bootless wish away ;—but still it clung ! 
And one day—following, with my eye, my heart. 
A ring-dove hastening to her woodland nest, 
Wishing I too had wings, I mark’d how low 
In that dark angle was the ruin’d wall, 
Cover’d with clust’ring ivy, and o’erhung 
By an old ash. And almost with the thought, 
The ivy boughs my ladder, and the ash 
My friendly veil, I climb’d the wall, and came 
Down on the other side, a safe descent 
Propp’d by the uneven trunk,—and there I stood, 
Panting with fear and joy, at liberty ! 
Yet was I so o’ermaster’d by my fear, 
That for that day I could not move a step 
Into the forest ; but crept trembling back— 
And wept as if for grief. Often since then, 
When the Count Lindorf is abroad, as now 
That he lies sick at Prague, I venture forth 
As fearless as a dove. 

The. And still unmark’d ? 

Ber. The sheltering forest reaches to the wall— 
Look, ’tis close by !—I never have seen trace 
Of man but once ; then thou wert reading here : 
Thad resolved, if ever I should meet 
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Thee or thy good old father, to accost ye ; 

Yet when I saw thee here—I know not how— 
But my heart fail’d me—and I fled. I wonder - 
At to-day’s courage ; but the poor, poor fawn— 
I only thought of him. Well, I must hence ; 

My ipather else may miss me. 


Phe. Then the Countess 
Knows not this path ? 
Ber. No; her sweet gentle spirit 


Ts cast in a too anxious mould ; ; she fears 

For all she loves. No; I have never told her. 
But now—that we and she must see my fawn ! 
Aye—and she ought to know. 

The. And when she knows. 
Oh ! lady ! I shall never see thee more ! 

Ber. Yet I must tell her—surely I must tell her ! 
She is my own most dear and loving mother ; 

Ought I not, Theodore ? 

he. Lady, you must ; 
Though it will root from out my heart a hope 
Deeper than life, you must. 

Ber. Give me the fawn ! 
And, Theodore, stay here. I think—I hope 
That she will wish to see thee. If she should— 
Come not with me. Be sure to stay just here. 
Farewell !—Nay, struggle not, my _ fawn ! 





Thou must along with me.—Farewell [ Exit Bertha. 


The. " Farewell, 
Loveliest and most beloved! Well might she wish 
To tread the woodland path,—light-footed maid ! 
How beautiful she i is, with her w arms 
Wound round her innocent burthen, and her head 
Bent over his so lullingly! Even he, 

That wild and timorous creature, feels the charm, 
And is no more afraid. She disappears ;— 

I scarce distinguish now her floating veil, 

And her brown waving hair. How beautiful ! 
How graceful ! Most like one of Dian’s nymphs, 
But full of deeper tenderness. Her voice, 

Her words still linger round me like the air, 

The dewy sunny air of which she spake, 
Glowing and edorous. Oh! that I were— 

And I will be.—Yes, loveliest, most beloved, 

I will deserve thee! I will make my name, 

My humble lowly name, worthy to join 

With thine, sweet Lady Bertha! Hapless thing ! 
Thy gay compeers may bound at peace for me ; 
I shail t seek braver fields. For thee, poor doe, 

I lar pap thee deep in yon dell. 


Should she return—and will she then return ? 
How my heart throbs to know. 
Enter Conrade. 
Conr. Surely I saw 


Some bright and lovely maiden fitting by 

Close to the castle wall ; along this path : 

She must have come. Or was it but the vision, 
That fills my dreams all night, my thoughts all day, 
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The bright and lovely form ?~-Ha, Theodore ! 
Hast thou seen here a woman, a fair woman ? 
The. She has just parted hence, the Lady Bertha. 
Con. Bertha! Oh, I must see, must follow her ! 
The. Nay, ’tis toolate ; ere now she’s in the castle. 
She will return. 
Con. Oh, wondrous, wondrous chance ! 
The lady Bertha !—Did she speak to thee ? 
What seems she, Theodore ? Gay, gentle, kind ? 
Her mother was—Oh, tell me of her, boy ! 
The. Father, I must to the wars. 
Con. Tell me of her ! 


The. I must go wina name. 
Con. . Well ! well ! thou shalt. 


Talk to me now of Bertha! 
The. This is Bertha ! 
Why war, and fame, and life, they are all Bertha ! 
Nothing but Bertha !—Oh, I love her, father, 
Madly and wildly ; she is my whole world ; 
Rip up my heart, and you will find all Bertha, 
And I will wed her. I must to the wars, 
And earn her love. Nay, shake not thus thy head : 
Though she be great and I be lowly, father, 
I tell thee, I will make a glorious name—— 
Or die. 
Con. This it most wondrous! But the Count— 
Count Lindorf. 
The. Oh, true love is strong and mighty ; 
Pride bends before it. 
Con. Were it pride alone ! 
Count Lindorf, as I hear, would rather see 
The lady Bertha in a convent cell 
Than wedded. He is dark and dangerous, 
And full of fears. Men say— 
The. Speak on, speak on. 
What say they, father ? 
Con. Dark and dangerous— 
A fierce and gloomy—Nay, no more of this. 
Whither dost drag that doe ? 
The. To bury it 
Far from her sight ;—she will be here anon. 
She fain would know you, and she speaks of you 
So reverently ! In truth, she is as humble 
As a poor village maiden ; yet as gracious 
Asa born princess. I shall soon return. 
Stay, dearest father, lest she come the while ; 
She fain would see you. [Exit Theodore. 
Con. Oh, if she could know— 
Could feel—could share.—Be still, my beating heart ; 
Thou shalt not master me, be still |—She comes, 
The beautiful ! the kind !—Oh, that I dared— 
Enter Countess Lindorf and Bertha. 
Ber. This is the place, I’m sure ; but where is he ? 
Con. These are the first words I have heard her speak 
In all my life! How my ear drinks her voice ! 


The Countess too.— 
Countess. Conrade ! my kindest friend ! 
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My faithfullest ! my best! How many cares 
Have made me old, since in thy parting tears 
I said, farewell to truth and honesty ! 
Con. My gracious lady ! 
Countess. Conrade, where is he ? 
Con. In yonder dell. She hath caught sight of him. 
Ber. Ah, there he is, burying the poor, poor doe ! 
I must go help him. 


Countess. First come hither, Bertha, 
This is my faithful friend— 
Ber. Theodore’s father, 


I know him well. He is no stranger, mother ; 
Why I have lov’d him ever since I saw 
Those reverend hairs ; and he, I’m sure, loves me. 
Dost thou not, Conrade ? See, he looks at me 
With such a kindly gaze. 

Con. How beautiful 
She is! What a bright smile lives in her eyes ! 
And see! her soft white hand is dimpled o’er 
Like a young babe’s. Oh, take it not away, 
That soft and dimpled hand ! 

Countess. No, rather give 
Both hands, my Bertha. He’s thy foster father. 

Ber. May I not call him father ? I, alas ! 
Have never known one. 


Con. Blessings on thy head, 
Beloved child ! 
Countess. Now, my own Bertha, go 


And seek young Theodore, and bring him hither. 
Nay, let her go !—[ Exit Bertha.]|—Yes, Conrade, she is more 
Than thy heart paints her, through these long, long years 
My only comfort. She is all made up 
Of sweet serene content ; a buoyant spirit 
That is its own pure happiness. If e’er 
Count Lindorf chide her—and, in sooth, even he 
Can rarely find a fault to blame in Bertha— 
But should he chide her, she will meekly bend 
For one short moment, then rise smiling up, 
As the elastic moss when trampled on 
By some rude peasant’s foot. Never was heart 
Stronger than her’s in peaceful innocence. 
Now speak of him. 

Con. First, madam, he loves her ; 
{ knew it but to-day. 

Countess. So she loves him, 
And knows it not. But tell me of his temper. 

Con. Kind, noble, generous, but all too hot : 
Just like those bright black eyes, whose fiery flash 
Kindling with living light, I’ve seen you watch 
With such a painful joy. 

Countess. I have gazed on him 
Till my eyes ach’d, till every sense was dazzled. 
Yet with that fire there was a gentleness, 
A softer, tenderer look. And still he knows not— 

Con. I dare not trust him, lady. He already 
Abhors Count Lindorf ; he already longs 
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For war, for danger, for renown, for aught 
Where imminent deadly peril may be staked 
Against a noble name. 
Countess. A noble name ! 
He pants for that! And I that with a word+— 
Oh, may I? dare I? 
Con. Noble lady, no. 
The Count is dangerous, and this rash youth— | 
Countess. True; true. And I expect my powerful kinsman, 
The Baron Zutphen ; he shall hear my story, 
My sad, sad story, Conrade. Qh, the strife 
Of love so long pent in, so strong, so deep, 
So gushing through the heart, with bitter fear ! 
And I, that ne’er have known the dear delight 
To give him pleasure—Oh, to think that I 
Could with a word, one word—I must away— 
I dare not trust myself. Good Conrade, help me 
Back to the castle. 
Con. Rest thee here awhile, 
Dear lady.—How she trembles !—Nay, sit down : 
Command thyself. 
Enter Theodore and Bertha. 
Ber. Mother ! 
Countess. Who call’d me mother ? 
The. Let me support her ;—lady, lean on me. 
Countess. His very tone ! 
Ber. How art thou, dearest mother ° 
Countess. Better. 
Ber. But still thou tremblest, and so pale ! 
The. Oh,do not rise! You are too weak. 
Countess. A strong 
And a kind arm supports me. 
The. Never, madam, 
Was it so honour’d. Would that all my life 
Might pass as this brief moment ! 
Countess. Theodore, 
I think— 
The. And for my father’s sake, perhaps— 
Countess. Thy father !—aye, indeed—thy father! ‘Theodore, 
I have a boon to ask of thee. 
Ber. A boon ! 
Say, madam, a command. 
Countess. Well—a command. 
Conrade has told me thou wilt to the wars ; 
I have a powerful kinsman, young, and brave, 
High in the Emperor’s favour ; 1 expect him 
At Lindorf in the autumn. Be content 
To wait his coming, and my first request 
Shall be, that he will guide thee in that path 
Ofstainless honour which himself hath trod. 
Say wilt thou wait till then ? 
The. How can poor Theodore, 
The humble, low-born Theodore, deserve 
This wondrous bounty ! Not for the wide world, 
Not even for her, would I deceive such goodness. 
Madam, ail poor and lowly as I am, 
Yet I have dared to love—Oh, pardon me ! 
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Even if you banish, pardon !—Who could see 
Your Bertha and not love her ? 


Countess. And what says 
My Bertha to such love ? 
Ber. My dearest mother, 


What is that proud word rank? What hath it been, 
But the stern prison-bolt that barr’d me out 
From air, and sunshine, and the song of birds, 
And the sweet scent of flowers ? And must it now 
Exclude— 
Enter Frederick. 

Fred. 'Thank Heaven, she’s found !—I have sought you 
Every where, madam. I have that to tell 
Which may not brook delay. 


Countess. Is the Count Lindorf 
Return’d ? 

Fred. My gracious lady, he is dead. 

Con. Dead! 

Fred. Even so. Last night Count Lindorf died. 


Countess. No, no, he lives ! the real Count Lindorf lives ! 
My son! my son! my own, my very son ! 
Thou, for whose sake I have endured to live 
In prison and in sorrow—thou art mine, 
My Theodore! In the face of all the world 
[ will proclaim thee rightful Count of Lindorf. 
The. Mother! I donot ask if this be real, 
My heart has always claim’d thee. Yes; I am 
Thy son, thy very son. 
Ber. And the poor Bertha— 
What then is she ? 
Countess. My daughter, still my daughter. 
The. Bertha, my sister ! 
Countess. No; thy wife. Will that 
Please thee as well ? And our dear Conrade’s child. 
Con. My own sweet child. 
Countess. My son, thy speaking eyes 
Demand my story. Briefly let me tell 
A grief which eighteen years have left as fresh 
As yesterday. ‘Thy father was a man 
Born to lead all hearts captive. Such he was 
As thou art now. Look at the features, Frederick— 
The shape, the air. 
Fred. It is his very self. 
Countess. I loved him—we were in our bridal year— 
Oh, how I loved him! So did all the world, 
Except his envious brother. ‘They went forth 
Together, at the break of day, to hunt 
Here in this very forest ; and at eve, 
One—only one—return’d. _Mine—Mine—O God ! 
The agony, the frightful agony. 
When he at last was brought !|—O God ! 
The. My mother ! 
Countess. Some tale was told of direful accident— 
Would that I could believe! But from that hour 
Peace, rest, and appetite, and natural smiles, 
Forsook the conscious fratricide—Oh, guilt 
Hath well aveng’d us! But, ere yet the flush 
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Of bold triumphant guilt had paled to fear 
And dark remorse, did Conrade overhear— 


For I was 


great of thee, my Theodore, 


And grief and horror had brought on my pains— 
This Lindorf bribed a ruffian to secure 


My infant, if a male. 


Thou, sweetest Bertha, 


A new-born innocent babe, wert in the castle ; 
And he, and my kind nurse, and she the kindest 
And faithfullest of all, thy blessed mother, 
Contrived, I scarcely conscious, to exchange 
My boy for his fair girl—A_ boundless debt 


We owe thee, Conrade. 
Con. 


Pay 
The. 


it to my Bertha. 
She is herself that debt ! 


What was the life 


Of fifty, such as I, compared to Bertha ? 
A paltry boon, scarce worth my thanks, dear father ! 


She is the treasure! She— 
Ber. 

T must go tend my fawn. 
Countess. 

To see you in your castle. 


Fred. 


Cease, flatterer, cease ! 
My son, I long 
You will find 


The Baron Zutphen there to greet you, madam. 
He came to proffer succour and protection 
To you and Lady Bertha ; he will now 


Welcome his brave young kinsman. 


Not a heart, 


Vassal or servant, but will feel the joy 


Of this discovery. 
Countess. 


Theodore, my son, 


How proud I am of that unwonted word ! 


Let us go meet the Baron. 


Bertha, Conrade, 


Daughter and friend, come with me ; this kind cousin ; 


Must see how rich I am. My own dear son! 


[ Exeunt. 





EPITAPHS. 


PPSHERE is a humble, unpretending 

kind of poetry, limited in its sub- 
ject—the production alike of the learn- 
ed and the ignorant, the high and low, 
the rich and poor—which, alike in- 
teresting to all, has failed to obtain 
much regard from those to whom it 


addresses instruction: I mean Epi- 
taphs. The living naturally wish to 
shun all intercourse with the dead; and 
though the latter, in many a warning 
line, lift up their voice, and call aloud 
from the ground, we heed not the post- 
humous counsel, but tread over the 
gravel, or the green sod, which covers 
our ancestor’s dust, without even whist- 
ling to keep our courage up. In the 
course of a long and busy life, I have 
read many epitaphs in various parts of 


England ; and though many of these 
are the avowed productions of men of 
learning and genius, yet by far the 
greatest number, like the songs of the 
peasantry, are the production of hum- 
ble and nameless persons. I have not 
failed to observe, that the inscriptions 
which spoke the _plainest sense, ex- 
pressed the happiest sentiments, con- 
tained the richest poetry, and gave the 
most original and vivid portraiture of 
past beauty or worth, were generally 
the works of obscure persons, whose 
names are unknown to literature ; and 
who, probably both before and after, 
sought no intercourse with the muse. | 
shall only transcribe now a few of these 
epitaphs, which seem not generally 
known, and confine myself rather ‘ 
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the curious than the beautiful. The 
following very simple and affecting epi- 
taph expresses more in few words than 
we usually observe in this kind of com- 
position : 
Nineteen years a maiden, 
One year a wife, 


One hour a mother, ~» 
And so I lost my life. 


The brevity of the following is of 
a different nature, and approaches too 
close to the epigrammatic : 


Life is uncertain, death is sure ; 
Sin is the wound, and Christ the cure. 


An inscription in Kingston church- 
yard, Surrey, seems to be composed on 
the judicious precept of Butler : 


For brevity is very good, 
Where we are, or are not understood. 


It is as follows: 


Live well, die never, 
Die well, and live for ever. 


Many wretched conceits, middling 
jokes, obscure compliments, as well as 
innumerable lines, are cut in stone. The 
following, on a child, will be found at 
Brighton : 

He tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up ; 


But turn’d his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 


Those who die at peace with the 
world, and leave rich legacies to their 
relations, commonly come in for a very 
reasonable share of good qualities in 
their epitaphs. There -is some bitter- 
ness contained in two lines on a tomb- 
stone at Pentonville : 


Death takes the good—too good on earth to 
stay 
And leaves the bad—too bad to take away. 


An inscription at Islington is in bet- 
ter taste and gentler feeling. Itis ona 
child some months old ; and, brief as it 
is, contains a fine sentiment : 


Here virtue sleeps—restrain the pious tear ! 
He waits that judgment which he cannot 
fear. 


The merry people of Cheshire min- 
gle no gall in their remembrance of 
their benefactors. We have, ourselves, 
always loved the calling of a tailor, and 
thought, with the old Scottish poet, 
that he is more than man, rather than 
less. The inhabitants of Cheshire 
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seem of the same Opinion; and we 
hope all the tailors of the district lay 
the virtues of their righteous brother to 
heart, and seek to practise them in their 
lives : 

Here lies entomb’d, within this vault so dark, 


A tailor, soldier, cloth-drawer, and clerk ; 
Death snatch’d him hence, and also from 


him took 

His needle, thimble, sword, and prayer 
book. 

He could no longer work nor fight : what 
then? 


He left the world, and faintly cried, Amen. 


There is some conceit in this plain 
epitaph at Southampton, but it will 
be forgiven for the sake of the com- 
mencing line : 

A plain rough man, but without guile or 
pride, 
Goodness his aim, and honesty his guide ; 
Could all the pomps of this vain world des- 
pise, 
And only after death desired to rise. 


One on a young man at Chichestei 
will not be read without emotion : 


Art thou in health and spirits gay ? 
I too was so the other day ; 

And thought myself of life as safe, 
As thou who read’st my epitaph. 


Honest Stephen Rumbold, of Ox- 
ford, is thus briefly remembered : 


He lived one hundred and five, 
Sanguine and strong ; 

An hundred to five 
You live not so long. 


In the epitaph on a Marine at Chi- 
chester, the writer has made an adroit 
turn from mortal to spiritual warfare. 
There are many military inscriptions 
scattered about the country, but few of 
them are very happy: 


Here lies a true soldier, whom all must ap- 
plaud ; 

Much hardship he suffer’d at home and 
abroad. ; 

But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 

Was the battle of Self in the conquest of 
Sin. 


A soldier died suddenly in Hampshire 
from drinking small beer after a hot 
march, and this is his dpitaph : 


Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grena- 
dier 

Who caught his death by drinking cold 
small beer. 

Soldiers, be wise, from his untimely fall ; 

And when you’re hot, drink slreng, or none 
at all. 
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The following ludicrous addition 
was made by the officers in garrison 
when they restored the decayed monu- 
ment : 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he died by musket or by pot. 


An old fisherman of Kent is thus 
remembered in the church-yard of 
Hythe : 

His net old fisher George long drew, 

Shoals upon shoals he caught, 

Till Death came hauling for his due, 

And made poor George his draught. 
Death fishes on through various shades ; 

In vain it is to fret ; 

Nor fish or fisherman escapes 

Death’s all-enclosing net. 

‘I like the unassuming epitaph of 
John and Martha Wright ;—it says 
much in small space : 


Plain in their form, but rich they were in 
mind : 
Religious, quiet, honest, meek, and kind. 
Nor do I dislike the lines on Sophia 
Bovil, a child of two years old : 


Rest soft thy dust, wait the Aimighty’s will, 
Rise with the just, and be an angel still. 


The following ludicrous verse, though 
none of the happiest, happens to be a 
recent production : 


Here fast asleep, full six feet deep, 
And seventy summers ripe, 

George Thomas lies in hopes to rise, 
And smoke another pipe. 


It was almost one of the last acts of 
Horne Tooke to cause a vault to be 
made in his garden, surmounted by a 
slab of black marble, for which he 
wrote the following inscription, and 
caused it to be engraved with directions 
that his executors should fill up the 


blank : 
John Horne Tooke, 
late proprietor, now occupier of this spot, 
born in 1736, died in 
Contented and grateful. 

His singular request to be buried in his 
own garden was not complied with : 
he was interred at Ealing ; the tomb- 
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stone was removed from the garden, 
the old inscription effaced and its place 
supplied by an epitaph from another 
hand. 

In the church-yard of Bayswater, 
mid-way down the ground on the left 
hand, leaning against the wall, obscur- 
ed by nettles and rank grass, unnoticed, 
and perhaps unknown, stands a rude 
memorial of common rough stone, in- 
debted to no gifted and cunning hand 
for beauty of form, and to no elegant 
mind for the inscription with which it 
is covered. It is the tomb-stone of 
Laurence Sterne. Perhaps his coun- 
trymen who are so patriotic, so witty, 
when the wine is good, so affectionate 
in their remembrances, so fond of num- 
bering Sterne among those steady lights 
which contribute to the fixed splendour 
of Ireland, may reflect, while they 
laugh and wonder, and weep over his 
pages, that he sleeps among the vulgar 
dead, and have the grace to propose to 
honour themselves by erecting a mon- 
ument to his memory. ‘That the no- 
ble, the wealthy, the witty, and the 
gay, left the interment of Sterne and 
the erection of his grave-stone, to me- 
chanics and strangers, is a reproach that 
can never be removed. 


Near this place lies the body of 
The Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Died Sept. 13, 1768, aged 53 years. 


This monumcntal stone was erected to the 
memory ef the deceased by two brother 
Masons ; for although he did not live to 
be a member of their society, yet all his 
incomparable performances evidently 
prove him to have acted by rule and 
square. They rejoice in this opportunity 
of perpetuating his high and irreproacha- 
ble character to after ages. 


What did it boot him, ridiculed, abused, 
By fools insulted, and by prudes accused ; 
In him, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 
Like him, despise what were a sin to hate, 
&ce. &e. w. & s- 


Cumberland, Aug. 1821. 





* See Ath. vol. iii. pp. 114, 142, 434; vol. v. p. 309. 
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SONNETS 


‘TO MY CHILDREN SLEEPING. 


Waat holy calmness brooded o’er the nest, 
Where four—and each a treasure—sleeping lay, 
Treasures in caskets of frail human clay, 

But fair, though frail, by Beauty's seal impress’d. 
The long dark eyelashes on Francis’ cheek 

Temper’d the damask blush that mantled there, 

But sleep could scarce subdue the ardent air, 
Where all the day’s past feelings clearly speak. 

On Richard’s saint-like paleness—halcyon Peace 
Had left the impression of his latest prayer : 
And they who paused to gaze—few could forbear—- 

Felt holy thoughts and heavenly hopes increase. 
Bend o’er the couch of childhood—’twill contre! 
Passion’s wild storm——and purify thy soul. 


Patrip’s luxuriant curls, and front of snow, 
Where darkly delicate his eyebrows shone, 
His loving face, that sculpture well might own, 

Where healthful joy diffused its purest glow, 

By William’s softer elegance were laid ; 

Whose bended neck confiding love portray’d : 
So droops the slight laburnum, fond to blend 
Where the rich clusters of the lilac tend. 

But in the inmost chamber one reclines, 

A single bird within her downy nest ; 

A pearl detach’d—too precious for the rest : 
Round no fond neck her polish’d arm entwines, 

Lovely and lone, this sweeter blossom lies, 

Just lent to earth—but ripening for the skies. 





THE SONG OF HAROLD HARFAGER.* 


The sun is rising dimly red, 

The wind is wailing low and dread ; 
From his cliff the eagle sallies, 

Leaves the wolf his darksome vallies ; 
In the mist the ravens hover, 

Peep the wild dogs from the cover, 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling, 
Each in his wild accents telling, 
“Soon we feast on dead and dying, 
Fair-hair’d Harold’s flag is flying.” 


Many a crest on air is streaming, 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming, 
Many an arm the axe uprears, 
Doom’d to hew the wood of spears. 
All along the crowded ranks, 
Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 
Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing, 
Louder still the bard is singing, 
“Gather footmen, gather horsemen, 
To the field, ye valiant Norsemen ! 


‘* Halt ye not for food or slumber, 
View not vantage, count not number ; 
Jolly reapers, forward still, 

Grow the crop on vale or hill, 

Thick or scatter’d, stiff or lithe, 

It shall down before the scythe. 
Forward with your sicklcs bright, 
Reap the harvest of the fight— 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
To the charge, ye gallant Norsemen ! 


« Fatal chuser of the slaughter, 
O’er you hovers Odin’s daughter ; 


Hear the choice she spreads betore ye,;— _ . 


Victory, and wealth, and glory ; 

Or old Vathalia’s roaring hail, 

Her ever-circling mead and ale, 
Where for eternity unite 

The joys of wassail and of fight. 
Headlong forward, foot and horsemen, 


Charge and fight, and die like Norsemen 





* In* The Pirate. 
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ACCOUNT OF A CONVENT OF URSULINE NUNS. 





(From Mrs. Stothard’s Letters, written during a late Tour through Normandy.) 


WE were informed, (says this lively 

and intelligent traveller,) that 
the remains of the tombs of two Dukes 
of Britanny had been removed from 
the Carmelites to the convent of the 
Ursulines here; but as xo man was 
permitted to pass within the walls, it 
would be impossible Mr. S could 
see them. He desired me therefore, to 
make the attempt, that I might give 
him some account of what they were. 
Accordingly I set out to obtain an in- 
terview with the abbess. 

The court-yard of the convent ap- 
peared in a miserable and ruinous 
state; the chapel and building still ex- 
hibiting the marks of revolutionary de- 
struction. The little grating at the 
door was concealed by a piece of tin, 
pierced with small holes, through which 
a sister demanded what I wanted. Up- 
on expressing a desire to speak with 
the superior, the tin disappeared, and 
through the grating I perceived a dis- 
mal figure all in black, her face con- 
cealed by her veil, who directed me in 
what manner to proceed. According- 
ly I found my way into a small room ; 
there a pretty girl, attired in the dress 
of a novice, was teaching several dirty 
children to read. I was immediately 
conducted into another apartment, 
where an elderly female stood within 
the large iron grating to receive me. 
Her mild and agreeable countenance, 
united toa most pleasing address, re- 
lieved me from all embarrassment. I 
apologised for my intrusion, and ex- 
plained the motives that induced it. 
She listened to me with politeness, and 
assured me, although it was against the 
rules of the house, that both myself and 
Mr, 5. should be welcome to see the 
remains of the tombs that were now 
preserved within the cloisters of the 
convent. She extended her hand to 
me through the grating, and said that 
the English had given such a kind re- 
_ ception to the French during their dis- 
:tressing emigration, that she felt happy 
in the opportunity of obliging any in- 
dividual of that nation. 

I returned for Mr. S. and the mother 





received us both in her parlour, where, 
as there was more light, with no iron 
bars between us, I hada full view of 
her person and dismal attire. ‘The nun 
who acted as portress at the gate, join- 
ed the lady abbess, and paid us her 
compliments in very civil terms. The 
superior then conducted us to the clois- 
ters, where the tombs of John, the first 
of that name, and John the Second, 
dukes of Britanny, and earls of Rich- 
mond, were preserved: the former 
duke had espoused Beatrice, a daughter 
of our Henry the Third; and the lat- 
ter is interesting from being the effigy 
of that prince, who, leaving at his death 
the succession of the dukedom unde- 
termined, occasioned those calamitous 
wars which so long afflicted this pro- 
vince. ‘These effigies are of very fine 
sculpture, and in a perfect state. Mr. 
S. requested permission to make draw- 
ings from them; this was immediately 
granted; and the agreeable abbess in- 
vited me to pass my time at the con- 
vent while he was employed. I readi- 
ly accepted her polite offer, and return- 
ed to the parlour. ‘The abbess, after 
some conversation, expressed a wish 
to conduct me over the house, and to 
introduce me both to her nuns, and 
pretty novices, as she termed them. I 
could not help contrasting the manners 
of this amiable woman with those of 
the mother of Rennes; her conversa- 
tion, entirely free from presumption or 
severity, evinced the pure and calm 
sentiments of a sincerely pious mind ; 
her attention to the sisters appeare 

kind and parental, while their extreme 
respect and solicitude to obey her, 
proved how great an influence she had 
acquired by her benevolent and amia- 
ble manners; for there are no services 
so devoted, no rules so implicitly obey- 
ed, as those to which the heart sub- 
scribes a willing and entire assent. I 
found the novices employed, some in 
teaching the boarders of the convent, 
assisted by a few of the nuns, and oth- 
ers embroidering muslims or silks. The 
novices wear the black dress, with a 
thick white cloth veil that hangs over 
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the head as low as the eye-brows ; their 
hair is entirely concealed; and the 
white chin cloth, that is suspended 
round the ears, falls over the bosom. 
This costume is by no means becom- 
ing; a woman must be bordering on 
beautiful to look even tolerably well in 
it. The novices still retain their hair, 
although it is not seen; but on making 
profession, or taking the black veil, it 
is entirely cut off. 

The sight of these young girls ex- 
cited my compassion. At an age when 
the mind acts more from impulse than 
reflection, while they yet scarcely know 
in what situation their future happiness 
might be established or subverted, they 
were preparing an endless and cheer- 
less imprisonment for the remainder of 
their days. One young woman par- 
ticularly attracted my observation ; she 
was so handsome and fair, that her 
complexion seemed almost as delicate 
as the veil she wore ; her manner seem- 
ed simply engaging, and she.was alto- 
gether so superior to her companions, 
that I could not resist begging the ab- 
bess to inform me the occasion of her 
being there. The superior told me she 
was the child of most respectable pa- 
rents, who carefully superintended her 
education, with the assistance of the 
family director or priest; that the 
young lady for some time devoted her 
attention to the acquirements of litera- 
ture and science, but being suddenly 
struck with a powerful conviction of 
the brevity of human life, and the im- 
portance of eternity, she determined, 
notwithstanding every opposition, to 
renounce the world. Her parents, 
greatly distressed by her resolution, for 
a considerable time endeavoured to 
combat it; but finding their efforts 
vain, at the age of seventeen, they had 
resigned their child to seclusion: We 
quitted the novices, and visited the 
cells ; every nun had a little apartment 
to herself; a bed, a table, bearing a 
crucifix, and a chair, constituted the 
furniture of each. I was soon intro- 
duced to all the sisters, whose curiosity 
to see a being belonging to the world, 
and of a foreign country, brought them 
eagerly around me. I endeavoured to 
please them by satisfying their inqui- 
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ries relative to my own country, and 
what was doing in the world; they 
were extremely anxious to know if Bo- 
naparte lived secure, and feared his re- 
turning to France: they made me de- 
scribe St. Helena, and the manner in 
which the ex-emperor lived. They ex- 
pressed themselves pleased with the 
accounts I gave, and were anxious to 
show me civilities. An eldefly nun 
requested I would allow the boarders 
of the convent to pay their respects to 
the English lady, as they had never 
seen any one of that nation in Ploermel. 
Accordingly, several country girls came 
into the room, and all pressed round 
me ; some seated themselves upon the 
floor, the better to gaze at so strange a 
being, and seemed as much struck with 
wonder, as if I had fallen from the 
moon ; while their extreme simplicity 
and ignorance equally amused me. 

I was next conducted into the dining- 
hall. The abbess’s table stood alone 
at the upper end of the room; the nuns 
were seated at long tables on either 
side ; and during their scanty and fru- 
gal repast, a nun, appointed for the 
duty by the lady abbess, preached an 
extempore sermon on the joys of the 
heavenly world. 

After dinner, I attended the superior 
into her own cell, where she informed 
me the brief story of her life. At the 
age of eighteen she became disgusted 
with the world, from a very severe dis- 
appointment,that too frequently wounds 
a susceptible mind; and resolving to 
seek, in the hopes of futurity, that hap- 
piness she could no longer find in so- 
ciety, she devoted herself to a monastic 
life. When the revolution broke out, 
she was persecuted with the rest of her 
order; and having escaped the destruc- 
tion that threatened her, she took re- 
fuge with her own family ina distant 
part of France. Tranquillity once 
more restored, her friends endeavoured 
to persuade her to remain with them ; 
but time, that great physician to afific- 
tions, had taught her to consider her 
sorrows as instrumental to her ultimate 
good: she returned to her seclusion, 
and those few nuns who had escaped 
the common danger, followed her ex- 
ample. They found their convent 
desolated, and exerted their outmost 
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means in repairing it; but poverty pre- 
vented their doing much towards ren- 
dering their habitation either handsome 
or comfortable. The abbess well de- 
scribed their distressed condition, but 
remarked such sufferings were nothing 
for the espoused of Christ. 

We then walked towards the chapel. 
Tt was not the hour of general prayer, 
but several nuns were kneeling on the 
ground absorbed in deep meditation, 
before an image of our Saviour upon 
the cross, that hung suspended from 
the roof. The abbess devoutly crossed 
herself with holy water; and having 

rayed for a few minutes before the 
figure of the Virgin, quitted the chapel. 
Whilst we were proceeding to the par- 
lour, I offered the mother some fine 
flowers I had in my bosom; but she 
declined them, saying, with a serious 
air, “ We never take such things :” 
and I found they were considered by 
devotees as one of the vanities of this 
world, although the beautiful produc- 
tions of that Almighty Being to whom 
they themselves dedicate their lives. 
We returned to the parlour, where the 
abbess apologised for leaving me, but 
expressed her hopes that I should find 
an agreeable companion in Maria The- 
resa, “whose turn it was to act as por- 
tress, an office that prevented her at- 
tendance in the chapel. 

Maria Theresa I found a very intel- 
ligent,good-natured young woman. We 
had no sort of reserve,and soon entered 
into familiar conversation. As a gos- 
sip with a nun is by no means common 
in England, you may feel some curiosi- 
ty to hear a little of our discourse ; and 
as the religious opinions of Maria are, 
I believe, like those received in all con- 
vents, I need not detail them at length. 
I begged Maria to permit me to sketch 
her costume. She consented if the 
mother would allow it. The good-na- 
tured nun gained the necessary leave, 
on condition I would draw only the 
dress, without copying her face. ‘T'o 
this I consented, and, after adjusting 
her drapery, commenced my work. 

Our conferences were exclusively 
confined to the discussion of doctrinal 
points of faith, on which the nun dis- 
played more acuteness than might have 

been expected in the enslaved state of 
her mind. During our conversation 
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the abbess entered, but the bell again 
sounding for. orisons, she left us her 
hope that God would yet unfold to me 
the truth, and reclaim me from my er- 
rors. Masia explained to methe cus- 
tom of orisons, or the assembling of the 
nuns, to think or pray whatever the 
Divine Power suggests: she also in- 
formed me that the sisters rise at four 
in the morning to say matins, and per- 
form divine service. Several times 
during the day Maria endeavoured to 
entertain, by shewing me some large 
folios, containing the lives and miracles 
of several score of modern saints, the 
only books besides those of prayer 
which the sisters are allowed to read. 
She related to me the history ofa nun 
living in a convent near Vannes, in the 
south of France, who is called a saint 
elect, bnt whose adventures appeared 

very melancholy to me. She was the 
daughter of a noble family, who con- 
sented to give her in marriage toa 
young gentleman greatly attached to 
her. A short time before the appoint- 
ed nuptials, her father died, and her 
mother survived his decease but a few 
days. The young lady, considering 
this as a warning from heaven,that her 
marriage was averse to the will of God, 
became melancholy, and believing her- 
self chosen as a spouse of Christ, deter- 
mined upon taking the veil. Her lover, 
disappointed in all his hopes, declared, 
that if the lady became a nun, he would 
not survive her loss. She persisted in 
her design, notwithstanding her own 
affection, and his melancholy state of 
mind, and the unfortunate man, in a fit 
of despondency, put a period to his ex- 
istence. ‘The nun, far from feeling any 
regret on the subject, gloried in having 
resigned all her hopes by devoting her- 
self to God, and at present bears the 
reputation of a saint, from wearing the 
hair shirt to fret her skin, and practi- 
sing every kind of austerity. 

The abbess very freely permitted 
Mr. S. to converse with any of the old 
or superannuated nuns, but the good 
lady was too cautious to extend “this 
kind privilege to the younger sisters, or 
to the novices, fearing, I imagine, the 
very sight of a young man might make 
them dream of the world again ; a cate 
tion they would willingly have dispens- 
ed with, as they did not fail gratifying 
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their curiosity ‘by taking a peep from 
behind the columns of the cloister dur- 
ing the time he was employed. 

We visited the convent again yester- 
day, and I requested the abbess to per- 
mit me to accompany her to the chap- 
el ; she seemed both pleased and sur- 
prised at my request. The abbess 
conducted me into the chapel, where 
we found the nuns already assembled. 
She placed me near her in the choir, 
and whispered in my ear, as she knelt 
down, “ May God touch your heart, 
and make you like one of us.” 

The large black curtain that covered 
the grating and concealed the nuns from 
the view of the congregation in the 
church, was then drawn back. The 
altar, where the priest officiated, stood 
without the grating. The nuns seated 
themselves in richly carved oaken stalls, 
on either side of the choir ; and the 
novices, covered with their long white 
veils, sat on low benches in front of the 
sisters. ‘T'wo of these young girls, ac- 
companied by an.elderly nun, slowly 
advanced into the centre of the aisle, 
and after humbly prostrating themselves 
before the suspended crucifix, they 
turned towards the altar, and commen- 
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ced the service, chaunting, in notes of 
pathetic melody, a hymn to the Virgin. 
During the office they frequently bent 
their bodies towards the earth, and 
sometimes remained several minutes in 
that position. ‘The sound of a bell 
proclaimed the elevation of the host, 
when the whole sisterhood fell upon 
their knees, with every token of the 
deepest reverence and humiliation. Sev- 
eral even threw themselves upon the 
ground, as if overpowered by the splen- 
dour of some mental vision of divinity. 
Whenever any of the sisterhod crossed 
the choir, they invariably fell upon their 
knees, before the image of the crucifix- 
ion. Ihave seen mass performed with 
more pageantry, but never, think,wi-th 
so much solemnity, as at this convent of 
Ursuline nuns. The whole ceremony 
was characterised by a grandeur and 
awful dignity, very imposing, and cal- 
culated to inspire a serious feeling in 
the most unthinking mind ; while the 
youth and beauty of several of the nov- 
ices awakened a sense of compassion 
for their melancholy life, whose inno- 
cence and purity thus prostrated before 
the throne of mercy, gave an additional 
interest to the solemnity oftheir devotion 





VARIETIES. 


BURNS. 

The Society of Natives of Scotland re- 
cently formed in Sheflield, for celebrating 
the memory of Burns, have presented Mrs. 
Burns with a pair of silver candlesticks, 
tray and snuffers, of the newest patterns, 
and best workmanship. ‘The tray is re- 
markably elegant, and is enhanced in value, 
by being adorned with an inscription from 
the pen of the poet Montgomery, a native 
of Ayrshire. 

October 23, a tragical catastrophe occur- 
red at Carville colliery, near Newcastle. 
The workmen employed in it had been se- 
lected as the prime, from the whole of the 
extensive works, and the ventilation was 
considered as complete as that of any mine 
on the river. There is a band (i.e. a stra- 
tum of stone) in the coal, and it was neces- 
sary to use candles in blasting it. At the 
time above-mentioned, when fifty-five per- 
Sons were in the mine, an explosion of hy- 
drogen gas took place, which killed fifty- 
two of them, dreadfully burnt two others, 
one of whom is since dead, and only one 
miraculously escaped unhurt. The explo- 
Sion shook the ground like an earthquake. 
Th e body of one boy was blown high out 
of the shaft, and fell again to the bottom. 
By this lamentable event twenty-six widows, 





and between eighty and ninety children 
have been deprived of their support. For- 
ty of the sufierers were under forty years of 
age. One of them told his wife on the fa 
tal morning, that he had dreamt the pit was 
blown up, and she affectionately entreated 
him not to go, but he waved her advice. 
The man who escaped, in the course of an 
hour bravely ventured down again to the 
mine, to assistin bringing up his compan- 
ions. An inquest was held on the bodies, 
and the verdict was, that “ the sufferers ac- 
cidentally came by their deaths by an ex- 
plosion of hydrogen gas iv the workings of 


the colliery.” 

There is at present, at a place called 
Caw, in the county of Londonderry, a syca- 
more tree, which contains a well of excel- 
lent fresh spring water. At the height of 
five feet, the trunk is about 18 inches in di- 
ameter ; at seven feet, it seems to have se- 
parated into two branches of equal thick- 
ness, one of which is 20 or 25 feet in height ; 
from that part of the trunk from which a 
corresponding branch is supposed once to 
have grown, issues a stream of excellent 
water, perfectly cool and clear, which never 
fails, even in the hottest weather, or longest 


‘drought. The tree seems perfectly healthy, 


and in Juxuriant leaf. 
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POPULAR RETROSPECT OF THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY AND 


SCIENCE, 


ORMERLY it was esteemed extremely 
unphilosophical, and the very summit 
of ill breeding in scholarship, to vulgarise 
science by rendering it intelligible or useful. 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle, kept 
their grandest speculations masked in sym- 
bols of mystery, for the sole use of favourite 
disciples; and in modern times, natural 
philosophers, chemists, and physicians, have, 
in this, often followed in the steps of their 
ancient masters. In theearlier ages, indeed, 
-~by many so ignorantly praised,— philoso- 
phy was a most useless and idle study ; in- 
applicable to any earthly purpose, except, 
perhaps, to exercise the heads of a few de- 
voted visionaries, who were looked upon by 
the rest of the world either as tinged with 
Junacy, or as having unhallowed intercourse 
with evil spirits. Nor was this wonderful, 
while philosophy was confined to the clois- 
terand the study, and walked not abroad 
among the men of the world, except when 
veiled in darkness and mysteries. 

Among other mighty achievements, the 
PRESS has dispelled much of this artificial 
darkness,—broken down the impertinent 
barriers of the schools, and torn the veil of 
mystery from the face of learned ignorance, 
and solemn stupidity. Science and philoso- 
phy, the pursuit of which was formerly little 
better than an apology for ignorance and 
idleness, have now become useful and pop- 
ular, and begin to be domesticated in every 
family circle, from the peasant’s cottage to 
the palace of the prince. Within a few years, 
acomplete revolution has thus been effected 
in almost every branch of human inquiry and 
eontrivance. The principles of husbandry, 
gardening, and mining, are hence becoming 
every day better known, and the practical 
results are quite wonderful. Besides, our 
halls, our theatres, and our streets, are most 
splendidly illuminated with gas ;* our edi- 
fices are protected from the stroke of the 
thunderbolt ; our weightiest machinery, and 
even our ships are put in motion by the 
Steam of water: our miners are shielded 
from the formerly destructive explosions of 
subterranean vapours ;+ in short, we cannot 
name a department of human convenience 
which has not lately received the most es- 
sential improvement from philosophy. And 
all—we boldly say, all this has been done by 
making utinity the main object of scientific 
pursuit, and by rejecting and scorning away 
all learned jargon, and the theories of 
. dreaming speculation. 


To promulgate in the most intelligible’ 
brief, and popular form, whatever shall ap- 
pear to us useful or worthy to be known, and 
to expose whatever may wear the aspect of 
unfounded pretension, or mystical nonsense, 
will be the aim of the sketches which we 
now offer, and shall occasionally continue. 
Our wish is to exhibit a comprehensive, 
bird’s-eye view of all that is now doing by 
philosophers and men of science ; to give an 
idea of the most recent improvements, as 
well as changes of retrogression, to our 
mere literary readers, and those who have 
not leisure to peruse the voluminous scien- 
tific Journals and Transactions daily pub- 
lishing. We shall thus also give philoso- 
phers themselves an opportunity of seeing 
their labours fairly estimated by the high 
standard of utility, by keeping which con- 
stantly before us, we hope we shall be able 
to steer clear of all party-spirit and partial- 
ity. 

GEOLOGY. 

We shall begin with the almost new and 
romantic science of Geology, the object of 
it is to investigate the structure of the globe, 
and the rocks, &c , which compose its exte- 
rior ; for of the interior little can be known, 
except that the nearer the centre the more 
dense and weighty are the materials com- 
posing it, which cannot, therefore, as has 
been supposed, be either air or water. Ge- 
ology is, at present, perhaps the most fash- 
ionable of the sciences ; and the number of 
able men now devoted to the study must 
soon bring it to great advancement. The 
most useful departments of this science are 
those which relate to mining for metals, 
coal, rock salt,and alum ; to the comparative 
ability to withstand the weather ; and, ana- 
logous to this, the crumbling of rocks, and 
the nature of the soil which they produce, 
On these subjects we have discoveries and 
facts published almost daily, but cannot here 
find room for an intelligible abstract. The 
more general principles of the science are 
employed in investigating the age of rocks, 
sand, gravel, and peat ; and in determining 
whether these were formed by fire, by the 
sea, by lakes, by rivers, or by the changes 
of the weather. It has been an inquiry of 
some interest in the science, to find a test 
by which to distinguish sea shells from fresh 
water shells; as in rocks where shells are 
found, such a test would at once determine 
their derivation. Mr. Sowerby has lately 
attempted something of this kind; but he 





* Cocoanut oil, for producing gas for family use, proposed by Messrs. Taylor and Martineau. It is 
. without smell, yields a very bright fame, and is economical. 
+ A Mr. Lester says, the safety lamp is a dragon that lures the miner to destruction, by giving him 
confidence to work in the midst of fire damp; but affording so scanty a light, that he is often tempted to 
» apen the skreen, and the surrounding gas explodes, and killshim. There is, we doubt net, some truth 
inahis, Mr. Lester has discovered a mode of drawing off the fire damp. 
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confesses himself that he has not arrived at 
much certainty. The bones of an animal 
found imbedded in rocks, near Maestricht 
and Vicenza, which had hitherto puzzled 
Cuvier aad other eminent naturalists, have 
been determined by Sémmering to belong to 
a species of lizard, which, from its great 
size, he calls the giant lizard. It is now 
unknown, but he conjectures that it.is the 
Dragon of antiquity, so universally, though 
(if he is right) falsely reputed fabulous. 
This enormous lizard is twenty-three feet in 
length. A plate of the bones may be seen, 
Ann. Phil. ii. 183, N.S. We need not, after 
this, despair of finding in some rock or gra- 
vel-pit, the skeletons of centaurs, griffins, 
barpies, or even that of the renowned Pe- 
gasus. 
MINERALOGY. 

The circumstance most worthy of notice 
in this science, at present, is the ambitious 
attempt of M. Mohs, of Freyberg, the suc- 
cessor of the celebrated Werner, to estab- 
lish a jargon of new names, extremely un- 
couth and lengthy ; a combination of Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic. We are sorry to see 
Professor Jameson and Mr. Brande lending 
their aid to the propagation of these barba- 
risms. 

Almost every scientific journal announces 
thediscovery of new minerals ; but we are 
usually very sceptical as to the genuineness 
of these novelties so frequently thrust on our 
notice; for we cannot often perceive a 
greater anxiety to make out a discovery to 
be new, than to identify the examined min- 
eral with species already known. 


BOTANY. 

The study of Botany, lately so fashiona- 
ble, is rather on the decline, owing, we have 
no doubt, to the great minuteness, and the 
absolute barrenness of the Linnean system. 
This system, which was for many years 
quite unrivalled, seems to be rapidly. falling 
into the back ground, and the more abstruse 
and equally useless system of Jussieu is 
coming into favour, and has already attain- 
ed a prominent place in the elementary 
works. Mr. Brown and Dr. Hooker, are 
our most eminent botanists, and non passa- 
bus equis, Sir J. E, Smith ; but utility is the 
very last object which these gentlemen seem 
inclined to pursue. The forming of divis- 
ions and sub-divisions, and the idle practice 
of making names, and drawing up useless 
and minute descriptions of flowers, leaves, 
&c, form the sole pursuit of all eminent bo- 
tanists. Sometimes, indeed, they find a 
spare corner in a page, for a note on the 
utility of a plant, or on the peculiarities of 
its growth and physiology, but this is very 
rare. 

Physiological, or rather useful botany, is 
rapidly advancing under the care of the 
Horticultural Society, and by the talents of 
Mr. Knight, who deserves the richest credit 
for his experiments on the food of plants, 
and on the ‘ripening and propagation of 
fruits. Mr. Drummond also has made the 
interesting discovery that the green mosses, 
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known by the common name of crow silk, 
so frequently seen on moist walls, decayed 
trees, bare patches of ground, and stag- 
nant water, are not, as supposed by Lin- 
neus, Hedwig, and others, a particular 
sort of moss, called by them conferve, but 
are merely the young plants of the pine 
moss, and others of a similar kind. ‘This is 
intelligible enough, and is amply proved by 
his ingenious experiments ; but what are we 
now to make of the numerous species of 
conferve minutely described and figured in 
our books ? 
ZOOLOGY. 

We have to record, under this depart- 
ment, the same decline of the system of 
Linneus as we have just mentioned respect- 
ing botany. Lamarc, a French naturalist, 
discovered that insects, and several others 
of the less perfect animals, differ from quad- 
rupeds, birds, and fishes in being destitute 
of a spine or back bone; and Cuvier, anoth- 
er French savant, of great industry and tal- 
ent, took up the hint, and made it the basis 
of anew arrangement, we think, to super- 
sede the precise and uninteresting system of 
Linneus. And, if we must have a learned 
array of barbarously compounded names 
for animals, that of Cuvier is rather more 
natural than the “tooth and nail” work of 
the Swede, which makes the whale a quad- 
ruped, and ranks the bat next to man in the 
order of things, because of the way in which 
it suckles the young bats. 

Under the head of Geology we have seen 
Sommering’s wonderful discovery of the an- 
cientdragon. The discovery of the unicorn 
of our royal arms, which is said to have 
been recently made in Thibet, by Major 
Latter, and in Southern Africa by Mr. 
Caimpbell, will tend much to weaken our 
faith in the dogmatism of naturalists, and to 
put more credit in history, though it should 
be contemptuously called fabulous. The 
newly discovered animal is described by Ma- 
jor Latter, exactly as we have so often seen 
it figured,—with the body of a fine formed 
horse, and a single horn in his forehead, 
We shall examine the evidence of this dis- 
covery more scrupulously, as soon as it 
comes before us more in detail. M. La- 
trielle, a French naturalist of some emi- 
nence, has, in imitation, as wé suppose, of 
Humboldt’s geography of plants, given a 
very brief sketch of the geographical distri- 
bution of insects, This is a subject of great 
curlosity, but there are few facts yet ascer- 
tained respecting it, from the want of gene- 
ral observations by collectors, those per- 
sonages being usually mach more anxiou 
toadd a specimen to their box, than to re- 
cord any thing concerning:its habits or 1s 
history. M. Latrietle, however, thinks he 
can prove that warm and cold countries have 
scarcely any insects in common, and also 
that under same parallels in countries which 
are distant, the specics are entirely differ- 
ent. This conclusion does not at all cor- 
respond with what Humboldt found to hold 
in the vegetable kingdom, namely, that near~ 
ly the same species flourish in the most dis- 
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tant countries, when the climate and tem- 
perature are the same. 


METEOROLOGY. 
If we were to estimate the advancement 
ef a science by the number of its observers, 
we should say that meteorology is making 
progress towards perfection. Except, how- 
ever, the nomenclature of the clouds by Mr. 
Howard, and the experiments of Dr. Wells 
on dew, we recollect nothing which merits 
the name of a great or important discovery 
in the science. Mr. Farey has lately pro- 
posed a method of studying the nature of 
the phenomena of falling stars, which, we 
doubt not, might help to fill up a column of 
a meteorological table, could he persuade 
any body to pursue it; for we do doubt 
whether Dr. Foster himself—Mr. Farey is 
out of the question—or any other meteor- 
ologist, would sit for two hours every night, 
with his eye fixed on a central star, ready 
the instant he should see a falling star to 
call out “ mark” to his assistant. It would, 
we conceive, be more productive in the way 
of discovery, to sweep the sky for comets. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
We class these together, because the only 
thing new of any importance respecting 
either, is the very interesting discovery of 
their connexion, by M. Oersted, of Copenha- 
gen, whose experiments have been repeated 
by Sir H. Davy, and several other British 
philosophers of distinction. The subject 
may be considered as still in its infancy, but 
we sanguinely anticipate that it will termi- 
nate in some great practical result. We are 
very much in the dark respecting the agents 
by which electric, galvanic, and magnetic 
effects are produced. Of one thing we are 
very certain that these agents are not fluids 
as they are often foolishly denominated ; 
or if, forsooth, they must be called so, we 
must call upon those who thus use the term 
for a new definition. At the hazard of be- 
ing thought credulous, we would infer from 
M. Oersted’s discovery, that there may be 
something real in animal magnetism, for be- 
lieving in which we have not spared to rid- 
icule the credulity of the Germans. The 
efficacy of electricity itself, in curing dis- 
ease, has lately fallen into disrepute, though 
the facts of its power are strongly establish- 
ed on the evidence of some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in the profession. Two 
very singular cases occurred recently. Oue 
is given on the authority of Professor Olm- 
sted, of a man who had a paralytic afieciion 
of the face and eye, and being slightly 
struck during a thunder storm, was, in con- 
_ sequence, completely cured. A similar cure 
was effected at Perth, on a man who had 
been troubled for many years with a tremu- 
lous affection of his whole body, which was 
completely removed by a shock he received 
during a thunder storm. These facts are 
worthy of record, and should induce the 
profession to give electricity, and even mag- 
netism, a more accurate and fair trial than 


perhaps has yet been done. 
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OPTICS. 
The polarization of light, as it is called, 
has for several years engaged almost the 
undivided attention of opticians; and Dr. 
Brewster has been so industrious in experi- 
menting and collecting facts, that he has 
formed an entire system of mineralogy on 
the basis of polarization alone. We wait 
with some anxiety for its publication. Mr. 
J. W. Herschel has distinguished himself in 
a similar line of inquiry. The doctrine of 
Sir I. Newton, respecting the production of 
colours by the thickness or thinness of la- 
mine or plates, has been frequently im- 
pugned, and, we think, with success. If the 
experiments, however, of Mr. Charlton 
(Ann, Phil. ii. 182, N.S.) be correct, colours 
may, in some cases, such as enamelling, be 
produced by mechanical division and com- 
munication. 


ASTRONOMY. 
We may consider this as one of the more 
perfect sciences, in which we can scarcely 
hope for much that is new. Notthat there 
is nothing remaining to be discovered, but 
because it has been so long systematically 
cultivated and taught, that the mind of the 
astronomer is kept very much in leading 
Strings from his deference to great names, 
and his implicit confidence in mathematical 
results. A little scepticism respecting re- 
ceived opinions in science, is often, howev- 
er, of much utility in leading to discoveries, 
or in confirming by new and collateral proof 
what is already known; and though ?t is 
rather a dangerous instrument in unskilful 
hands, it is peculiarly adapted to men of 
talent. Sir R. Phillips, we perceive has 
been wielding this weapon against the New- 
tonian system, and has brought some plau- 
sible, though not very novel objections 
against the supposed infallible doctrine of 
gravitation, attraction, centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal force, inertia, and the celestial va- 
euum on which Newton founded his sublime 
edifice. Sir Richard, however, like many 
other objectors can pull down more dexter- 
ously than he can re-build ; his proposed sys- 
tem of motion being in many parts very 
extravagant —Col. Beaufoy, we perceive, 
has inferred from some observations on the 
immersion of the satellites of Jupiter that 
the moon has no atmosphere, or, at least, it 
is not like that of the earth. This is not a 
new conjecture. 


MECHANICS. 

A Mr. Herapath has come ambitiously 
forward with some baseless mathematical 
dreams, by which he pretends to give a more 
Satisfactory, that is, a more mechanical ac- 
count of attraction, gravitation, heat, &c. 
than has been hitherto published. His pro- 
blems, we doubt not, are executed with ac- 
curacy, and the results, being mathematical, 
may bring irresistible conviction to Ais 


mind ; but we are accustomed, in all cases 
of pretended proof, to begin with an exam- 
ination of the premises; and the premises 
of Mr. Herapath we find to be wild, visiona- 
ry, and, withal, very clumsy. His leading 
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principle is “ Let it be granted, that matter 
is composed of inert, massy, perfectly hard, 
indestructible atoms, incapable of receiving 
any change,” and admitting “of no break- 
ing, splitting, shattering, or any impression 
whatever.” This extraordinary demand on 
our credulity is followed by numerous others 
of the same stamp, which he says he has 
put in the form of postulates, “to avoid be- 
ing being obliged to establish them by direct 
demonstration.” In the world-making days 
of Thales and Anaximander, all this might, 
perhaps, have sounded very grand and im- 
posing, but Mr. Herapath must be very san- 
guine, if he hopes to make such antique 
dreams as these be now listened to with any 
patience. We know nothing, so far as our 
own experience goes, of gas in general, nor 
aloms of matter in general, which are not 
oxygen, iron, flint, lime, soda, or something 
similar ; and we have been too often bewil- 
dered by metaphysicians to trust to their 
nonsensical definitions of matter in general, 
which is not, as they suggest, to be found in 
any particular body, but in all the substan- 
ces around us. Mr. Herapath is for making 
us retrograde with himself to the times of 
old, when “the sublime speculations” of 
Epicurus, &c. who derived all things from 
one kind of matter, were the only science 
recognised. We think the Royal Society 
shewed their good sense in rejecting these 
baseless problems, and we would advise 
Mr. Herapath, if he should again feel inclin- 
ed to exercise himself in system-building, to 
lay first a sure foundation, without which 
even mathematics are false and vain. 

It is refreshing to the mind to turn from 
Herapath’s useless reveries to the practical 
inventions which are now so numerous. 
Among these, we may mention the great im- 
provements making in the construction of 
chain bridges, in which Captain Brown, the 
inventor of the chain cable, has been so 
successful. One great advantage of such 
bridges is their cheapness; and another, 
that they can be constructed over a width of 
water where bridges of masonry could notbe 
attempted. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Since the discovery of iodine, there has 
been nothing deserving of much notice in 
this science. Our experimenters are, indeed, 
sufficiently numerous, and many of them 
have formerly obtained high distinctions for 
discovery ; but their labours seem to be 
much more trifling than they were a few 
years ago. The rage for minute and unim- 
portant distinctions, and for new terms to 
designate these, has widely infected those 
who are desirous of fame; the contagion 
having most probably passed to them from 
our natural historians. We have, in this 
spirit, analyses of the excrement of a ser- 
pent, by Mr. Edmund Davy. and of the 
urine of a Ceylon frog, by Dr. J. Davy ; and 
we have the French chemists analysing 
opium, and henbane, and belladonna, and 
hemlock, and discovering new snbstances, 
which were, for the most part, formerly 
known under different aspects, aud difiereat 
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names. A metaphysical system—a little 
more intelligible than Mr. Herapath’s, but 
obscured by symbols, has long been form- 
ing by Dalton, Berzelius, Thomson, and 
others ; but though it is supported by the 
greatest names, we think its utility very 
questionable, even if it were demonstrated 
to be accurately true. The new discovery 
of the connection between electricity and 
magnetism has induced some chemists to 
apply the magnet to analysis ; and we anx- 
iously wait the result. Will it have any ef- 
fect in altering the present view of the de- 
composition of water, which was the origi- 
nal basis of our established system ? 


METAPHYSICS AND ETHICS. 

These studies are now become exceeding- 
ly unfashionable, and it would consequently 
be contrary to all we know of human nature 
to expect much progress to be made in them. 
The publication, however, of the lectures of 
the late Dr. Brown, has surprised us most 
unexpectedly with not only great originality, 
but, what is of much greater moment, with 
more clearness of thinking, and more utility 
of application, than we had ever contem- 
plated. Dr. Brown has fearlessly pulled 
down former systems, but he has no less 
dexterously rebuilt a simple and (wonderful 
to say) an intelligible and practical system 
of metaphysics. He has shown most clear- 
ly, that the dreams of Dr. Reid, though ad- 
vocated by the superficial eloquence of Dr. 
Stewart, are baseless and vain; and, of 
course, that Mr. Stewart's elements, howev- 
er extravagantly praised by the friendly crit- 
ics of the north, contain nothing which was 
not borrowed from Dr. Reid, though Dr. 
Reid had absolutely nothing worth borrow- 
ing ; his chief work being full of gross mis- 
takes and misconceptions. Yet what is more 
common than to hear Mr. Stewart called the 
greatest metaphysician and moralist of the 
age? The theory of Mr. Alison, concern- 
ing beauty and sublimity, has also fallen 
before the sweeping pen of Dr. Brown, 
though he has not deigned to hint even at 
the existence of this “‘ profound and original 
thinker,” as he has been most ludicrously 
called by his friend Mr. Jefirey. Our read- 
ers may recollect, that Dr. Brown first ob- 
tained distincticn, by his masterly remarks 
on the Zoonomia of Darwin, and in this ma- 
turer work we can still easily trace his obli- 
gations to that original but fanciful theory. 

We have before us the secovd part of the 
Dissertation on the History of Metaphysics, 
by Mr. Stewart, published in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopwdia Britannica. Itis, 
like the other part, rather tedious and pro- 
sing, and loaded with notes, the sweepings 
of his commou-place book, which he found 
it was beyond his ingenuity to interweave 
with his text. He has cautiously abstained 
from giving any sketch of the improvements 
introduced by Dr. Reid,—for these, as well 
as his own labours, would have dwindled in- 
to insignificance, after the complete expo- 
sure of-his pretensions by Dr. Brown. . He 
has reluctantly admitted, however, that Dr. 
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Reid was very imperfectly acquainted with 
the metaphysics of his own age. We may 
appear to some to have done injustice to 

r. Stewart. We retort the accusation on 
his friends, who have lauded him as a pro- 
found philosopher, to which character he 
has evidently no claim. We cheerfully ac- 
cord to him, however, the merit of being a 
pleasing writer. 


EDUCATION. 

The new system of education introduced 
by Bell and Lancaster, is said to be rapidly 
‘extending in almost every part of the civi- 
lized world. We have to record one most 
marked exception to this,—its complele 
failure in Seotland. This very striking 
fact has, we have reason to believe, been 
industriously concealed from the English 
public by the friends of the system ; but 
we pledge ourselves for its truth. The 
opulent and public spirited merchants of 
Glasgow erected four very large schools in 
those parts of the city and suburbs where 
they seemed most to be wanted ; and at 
first they were crowded ; but so little satis- 
faction did they give, though conducted by 
most able teachers from parent schools in 
London, that in one or two years they 
were totally deserted, and have now been 
converted to other purposes. One is let 
for a Methodist chapel, and one, we be- 
lieve, still lingers on, but under a change 
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of system. In Ayr, Aberdeen, and Leith, 
there are three still languidly kept up; but 
those in Edinburgh,* Paisley, &c. both 
public and private, have been, if we mis- - 
take not, wholly abandoned. What has 
been the cause of this? Simply, it ap- 
pears to us, that the original Scots system, 
followed in the parochial schools, is more 
efficient, because it requires more time from 
the pupil. We may lay it down, indeed, as 
incontrovertible, that what is soon learned, 
is generally as soon forgotten ; and sys- 
tems of education which pretend to accom- 
plish pupils in half the usual time, are, and 
must be gross impositions, and contrary to 
the known principles of human nature. 
The system of Bell, or of Lancaster, howev- 
er, is admirable for teaching the alphabet, 
the accidence, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic ; but there we conceive its utility 
stops, and must be supplied by one less me- 
chanical. We would, therefore, advocate 
most strenuously the support of these schools ; 
and it indicates a growing spirit of civiliza- 
tion that they are so rapidly increasing 
where schools were formerly unknown; but 
we anxiously look forward to the period 
when the population of Europe will be suffi- 
ciently advanced in information and im- 
provement to see—as the populace in Secot- 
land have seen—that this applauded system 
can carry pupils but a little way beyond mere 
elementary knowledge. 





Autelligeuce. 


It is with unmixed pleasure that we once 
more behold Miss Epcrwortn before the 
public in the shape in which she is so pre- 
<eminently excellent. Perhaps there is not 
a single writer of the present day who has 
been the means of bestowing at once so 
much instruction and delight, as this lady. 
To our juvenile friends her early lessons 
are well known, and many older eyes have 
perused them with almost equal pleasure. 
To those excellent little volumes Miss Edge- 
worth has lately added a continuation, call- 
ed Rosamond, a sequel to Early Lessons, 
which exhibits our old friend more advan- 
ced towards womanhood, but possessing the 
same engaging frankness of disposition and 
purityofheart. It is superfluous to say that 
these volumes inculcate the best morality ; 
it is sufficient perhaps to add that they fully 
equal any of the writer’s former productions, 
Some of our readers may probably have 
seen the newly-invented ornamental in- 
crustations in glass, called Crystallo Ce- 
ramie. By this process, ornaménts of any 
description, arms, cyphers, portraits, and 
leadscapes of any variety of colour may 
be introduced into thé glass, so as to be- 
come perfectly imperishable. An account 
of this curious invention may be found in a 
small quarto volume, lately published, call- 
ed 4 Memoir on the Origin, Progress, and 


* In the 


High-street of Edinburgh the system of tuition 
has always been more or less maser in Scotland, as well as 


Improvement of Glass Manufactures ; in- 
cluding an Account of the Patent Crystallo 
Ceramie, or Glass Incrustations. This dis- 
covery is not only useful in producing very 
beautiful ornamental works, but miniatures 
may likewise be enamelled on it, and the 
colours will thus be retained by being em- 
bodied in the crystal, so as, in fact, to be- 
come imperishable as the crystal itself.— 
The Memoir contains a curious historical 
account of the process of glass-making, 
both among the ancients and in modern 
times. Some coloured plates are given, 
which, however, scarcely convey an idea of 
the beauty of the ornaments themselves. 
Died.—At Broxbourn, the Rev. W. Jones, 
curate and vicar for the last forty years. 
About twelve years ago, being very ih, he 
had his coffin made, but not dying so soon 
as he expected, he had shelves fixed in it, 
and converting it into a book-case, placed 
it in his study. Two days before he died, 
he desired a young man to take out the 
books and shelves and get the coffin ready, 
as he should soon want it, which was ac- 
cordingly done; he further desired that 
the church bell might not toll, and that he 
might be buried as soon as possible after he 
was dead. This singular man was buried 
in the plain boards, without plate, name, 
date, or nails. 
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